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THE SHELL PETROLEUM 
COMPANY LIMITED, 
ST. HELEN’S COURT, 
LONDON, E.C.3 


Modern industry is calling for more and more energy. The world’s 
demand for oil has doubled in the last ten years. World energy 
needs in the future are likely to expand at such a rate that all 
available sources of power will be required; coal, oil, hydro-electricity 
and nuclear power. Even so the demand for oil is expected to double 
once again in the next twelve years. 

And after that? The availability of nuclear power twenty years 
hence is uncertain; but even if the present estimates of it for 1975 
are doubled or trebled, the world will still be largely dependent 
upon oil. 

The Petroleum Industry can meet this challenge by finding more 
oilfields, developing existing fields, building more pipelines, tankers 
and refineries, and widening distribution. 
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THREE WISE MICE 


LORD of Appeal, an accountant, and a Professor of 

Economics comprise the long-awaited ‘independent 

impartial body’ to review pay and prices. After weeks 
of rumbling and grumbling, the trades unions saying no and 
the employers declining to say yes, the Government has at 
last brought forth three wise mice. Distinguished though Lord 
Cohen, Sir Harold Howitt and Sir Dennis Robertson are in 
their different fields, it is hard after the build-up to regard 
their appointment as anything but a comical anticlimax. 

The choice of the three of them is odd. To begin with, they 
are not going to be regarded as ‘impartial.’ It is a grotesque 
illusion to imagine that the ordinary worker distinguishes in 
his mind between business men and members of the pro- 
fessions. Covent Garden porters probably think of an accoun- 
tant as the man who fixes their boss’s income-tax expense 
allowance; engineers doubtless regard an economist as a man 
who provides their employers with statistics to show that 
higher wages will price goods out of markets. And no such 
body set up by any Government is going to be thought of as 
‘independent.’ 

The three men are all in their different ways economists; 
that, too, is odd. The age of economists is dead. Their pro- 
nouncements are no longer taken seriously. What Sir Dennis 
Robertson says today may be excoriated in a letter from Mr. 
Tom Balogh in The Times tomorrow, and turned upside 
down by Miss Joan Robinson in a Cambridge seminar next 
term. The fact that the views of so many eminent economists 
differ does not mean that some of them are wrong; it does 
mean, though, that their viewpoints are based not on some 
objective academic standards, but on their opinion of the way 
the community should be going. The lesson Keynes taught 
has been hammered home by events; that economic theories 
must be related to the course a country is going to take, and 
to the national mood. Economics has succeeded politics as 
the art of the possible. 

No council of economists, certainly not this one. can do 
much to influence the country’s course, because the current 
crisis is not economic but moral. The first problem is how to 
persuade sections of the community to recognise the com- 
munity’s, as distinct from their section’s, needs. This cannot 
be accomplished by academic exhortation. The Covent 
Garden porters’ restrictive practices, the engineers’ dubious 
decision to revive their forty-hour-week campaign, are wrong 
in so far as they are directed against the community and its 
accepted standards of probity. Such things can be prevented 
only by the creation of a different and stauncher attitude of 
mind on the part of the community to sectional grabbing; 
and that, in turn, can only be fostered by a Government 
which knows its own mind, and is prepared to stick to it. The 


recent dithering, with the Chancellor crying Woe! and the 
Prime Minister saying that most of our people never had it so 
good, is a direct invitation to sectional interests to grab what 
they can when they can, in the expectation that if they don’t 
somebody else will. 

The Government is mistaken in imagining that what is 
needed is a calm, authoritative voice from outside the hurly- 
burly, warning the community of breakers ahead. It is not. 
Everybody knows there are breakers ahead; what is lacking 
is the feeling that they put the ship of state in hazard. And 
homilies from this Council, whose Government origin renders 
it suspect to the worker, and of whose members the worker 
has never heard, are hardly likely to induce it. 

This is not to argue that the Council ought to have included 
representatives of the trades unions, or of employers’ 
organisations. To appoint men who would be above the strife 
was, at least in theory, reasonable enough. The trouble is that 
this Council is so far above it as to be almost out of sight 
and out of mind. Its pronouncements will carry little weight. 
Were its design to report only to the Government, this migat 
not matter; but the intention appears to have been that its 
voice should appeal direct to the public. It will be a pleasant 
surprise if it is heard. 

There remains a faint possibility, of course, that the 
Council will surprise us all, and come out with manifestos 
so powerful or so controversial that they will command atten- 
tion. Nothing in its composition gives rise to any such hopes. 
Had there been even one figure on it who is feared and 
respected as a polemicist, its chances would have been better; 
but the design appears to be to ensure that its pronounce- 
ments will be respectable, rather than that they will be read. 

The argument will undoubtedly be put forward that at 
least the Council cannot do much harm; if its pronounce- 
ments are orthodox, they will hurt nobody; if unorthodox, 
they may arouse informed public opinion. But the risk 
remains that its existence will add to the many layers of felt 
by which Governments are contriving to insulate themselves 
from reality. The Chancellor cannot now shelter behind its 
verdicts, as he might have been tempted to do if its composi- 
tion carried more weight; but it nevertheless adds to the 
numerous bodies designed to conciliate, arbitrate, or advise, 
whose existence enables the Government to postpone issues 
it ought to face. To welcome the Council as a sign of the 
Government’s intention to take economic issues out of the 
party political arena would be an agreeable task; but it is 
difficult to resist the conclusion that the appointment is only 
a further reflection of chronic Government weakness and 
indecision. 
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FURTIVENESS AT THE F.O. 


INCE the modern period of international 

arbitration began with the Jay Treaty at the 
end of the eighteenth century this country has 
led the rest of the civilised world in seeking the 
settlement of State differences by arbitration or 
some other judicial process. It is astonishing, 
therefore, to find that the Government, while still 
talking about the rule of law, has recently 
entered a new and far-reaching reservation to our 
acceptance of the ‘optional’ clause of the Statute 
of the International Court of Justice. Those States 
which accept the clause admit, subject to their 
reservations, the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
Court in disputes with other States accepting the 
same obligation. Since the Court has no compul- 
sory jurisdiction otherwise than under the 
‘optional’ clause the effectiveness of the Court as 
an instrument for the peaceful settlement of inter- 
national disputes depends on the number of States 
accepting the clause, and on the nature of their 
reservations, if any. 

The new reservation entered by the United 
Kingdom was filed with the Court in a declaration 
of April 15, 1957. It reserves from the area of 
compulsory jurisdiction any question ‘which in 
the opinion of the United Kingdom affects the 
national security of the United Kingdom or any 
of its dependent territories.’ Apart from the wide 
scope of these words this formula is radically 
different from any previous reservation entered 
by this country in that it leaves the question of 
jurisdiction to be decided not objectively by the 
Court but subjectively by the Government of the 
United Kingdom. The validity of an acceptance 
of the optional clause subject to a reservation of 
this kind is very doubtful, and the new declaration 
may, therefore, amount in substance, if not in 
form, to a withdrawal altogether from the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the Court. 

Whatever the effect of the new reservation on 
our acceptance of the ‘optional’ clause generally 
there can be no doubt that it will seriously 
diminish the capacity of the Government to pro- 
tect British interests abroad. Because of the 
‘reciprocity’ rule the reservation may be invoked 
by any State against which the United Kingdom 
commences proceedings under the optional clause. 
The respondent country has only to say that in its 
opinion the question is one which affects its 
national security and the jurisdiction of the Court 
is automatically ousted. 

This retrograde change in our relationship with 
the International Court has been carried through 
by the Foreign Office in a manner which can 
only be described as furtive. In spite of the un- 
doubted importance of the new reservation the 
text is not available as a command paper, no 
information has been released about it by the 
Foreign Office, and most serious of all, Parlia- 
ment has never been informed. (The fact that 
there was a new reservation was noted in the 
State Department Bulletin but the actual words 
were first revealed to the world by Judge Lauter- 
pacht in his separate opinion in the Norwegian 
Loans case.) The failure to inform Parliament 
of an important change in our treaty relations 
raises a serious constitutional issue. The Prime 
Minister has recently reaffirmed that the Govern- 
ment will adhere to the convention known as the 
Ponsonby Rule under which Parliament must be 


informed of treaties when they are signed and 
given an opportunity to discuss them. Agree- 
ments, commitments and understandings not 
embodied in a formal:treaty are also subject to 
the rule. Failure to inform Parliament of the new 
declaration on April 15 is clearly a breach of the 
spirit if not the letter of this convention. 

It is true that the effect of the new reservation 
is not to undertake a new international commit- 
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ment, but to withdraw from an old one. But this 
would be a cynical logic-chopping reason for 
concealing from Parliament what has been done. 
For reasons which remain obscure the Foreign 
Office has seen fit to turn aside from a long and 
honourable tradition by striking at the authority 
and prestige of the International Court. Such 
things, if they are to be done, should be done 
openly and Parliament given an opportunity to 
judge the wisdom or folly of the policy behind 
them. 


COMPROMISE IN CEYLON 


By CHANCHAL SARKAR 


HE Tamil-Sinhalese language problem, which 

kept Mr. Bandaranaike from attending the 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ Conference in 
London this year, is the main problem of Ceylon 
today. After the elections of last year, when the 
United National Party was swept out of power, 
the voices and opinions of quite a new layer of 
people in Ceylon were audible for the first time. 
This new movement, however, is still led by the 
westernised Sinhalese; Mr. Bandaranaike, for 
instance, could not, until recently, read or write 
Sinhalese, though he is a powerful speaker. The 
Throne Speech in Sinhalese of the Governor- 
General this year had to be transcribed into 
Roman script for the same reason. 


So vigorous was the response to linguistic and 
religious slogans that the UNP made a desperate 
bid to cash in by revising its attitude to Tamil 
and resolving, at a fateful party conference, that 
Sinhalese alone should be Ceylon’s official 
language. This somersault did the UNP no good, 
for it lost the elections overwhelmingly and, in 
the process, completely forfeited Tamil respect. 


Mr. Bandaranaike never for a moment expected 
to win, but having done so and as the head of a 
coalition of groups (the Mahajana_ Eksath 
Peramuna) he felt he had a mandate to make 
Sinhalese the official language. Hence the passing 
of the controversial Sinhala Only Act in June, 
1956. During debate on it Mr. Bandaranaike said 
that measures to safeguard the ‘reasonable use’ 
of Tamil would follow. Nothing concrete, how- 
ever, emerged. Instead, there was a somewhat 
exhibitionist attempt to impose Sinhalese letter- 
ing on the number-plates of cars—a rule which 
remains disobeyed in the north and merely served 
to inflame Tamil feeling. 

To this Mr. Bandaranaike replied, after almost 
a year, with a four-point plan for the reasonable 
use of Tamil. Under it a Tamil could (a) be 
educated up to and throughout the university 
stage in his language; (b) sit for public service 
examinations in Tamil, though he must acquire 
proficiency in Sinhalese in a few years; (c) cor- 
respond with the Government and get replies in 
Tamil. His last proposal (d) was that to co- 
ordinate the work of local government there 
would be elective Regional Councils where the 
proceedings in Tamil areas would naturally be in 
Tamil. 


Meanwhile the Federal Party had grown very 
strong. The party put forward four demands: 
(a) a federal constitution under which the 
Northern and Eastern Provinces of Ceylon would 


Colombo 
form a constituent unit; (b) parity for Tamil and 
Sinhalese; (c) no Government-sponsored colonisa- 
tion of Sinhalese in Tamil areas; and (d) citizen- 
ship for the Indian plantation workers. 

It would be quite wrong to conclude that the 
very strong support which this party now enjoys 
represents equally strong support for federalism. 
Tamils of all shades of opinion have flocked to 
the banner of the Federalists because, angered and 
humiliated by the Sinhala Only Act and some 
other measures, they feel that only the strongest 
organised Tamil party can compel redress. There 
is also the personal factor: the Federal Party 
leader, Mr. Chelvanayakam (a well-known QC), 
is greatly respected for his integrity. 

Only a compromise could have saved Ceylon 
from the confusion and disturbances which (if 
the riots of June, 1956, are any evidence) would 
certainly have accompanied the satyagraha of the 
Federal Party, which was scheduled from August 
20. Although an agreement between the Prime 
Minister and the Federal Party was reached after 
a long series of talks and the crisis was initially 
averted, it is difficult to estimate whether the 
settlement is anything more than a truce. 

The Federal Party disclosed that by the agree- 
ment (a) State-aided Sinhalese colonisation of 
Tamil areas is to be effectively stopped, (b) Tamil 
is to be given official recognition as the language 
of the national minority and will be the language 
of administration in the Northern and Eastern 
provinces, (c) the right of every Tamil in all parts 
of the island to conduct affairs with the Central 
Government in Tamil is to be secured, and (d) a 
large measure of self-government will be granted 
with the proposed Regional Councils Act. If this 
is an authoritative account then the compromise 
is statesmanlike and reflects substantial conces- 
sions by both sides. 

Of the Federalists’ demands, Mr. Bandaranaike 
quite rightly refused to consider a federal con- 
stitution, and the other question still outstanding 
is about the citizenship of Indian Tamils. The 
Prime Minister said that talks on this would 
shortly be resumed with the Government of India 
and he hoped a settlement would follow. This 
problem is a different one altogether but is 
intimately bound up with the Ceylon Tamil 
question because, if the 983,304 Indian Tamils 
(according to the census of 1953) became Ceylon 
citizens then the Tamil-speaking citizens of the 
island would rise from 12 per cent. to about 33 per 
cent. and a change in the political pattern would 
inevitably follow. Its very magnitude, therefore, 
obstructs the settlement of this problem. 
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With the fall of Nizwa and 
Firg the revolt in Oman seems 
to be over. Talib bin Ali, his 
brother, the Imam, and the 
Sheikh Suleiman bin Himyar 
are hiding in the hills, while 
their supporters have evidently decided to change 
sides cheerfully enough. However, it is possible 
that we have not yet heard the last either of the 
international consequences or of Omani aspira- 
tions to throw off the rule of the Sultan of Muscat. 
In the rest of the Middle East the Soviet Union 
has been selling tanks to the Yemen, Syria has 
expelled three US embassy officials and in Cairo 
the trial of a number of people accused of trying 
Nasser has started with 





to assassinate Colonel 
allegations of torture. 

Mr. Khrushchev’s tour around East Germany 
ended with the announcement of a number of 
arrests for espionage and also with a speech in 
which the Russian leader declared that no more 
Germans would be repatriated from the Soviet 
Union—a slightly indiscreet choice of subject 
even for him. Before that he had accused the 
West, in other speeches, of holding up disarma- 
ment talks and warned Western leaders of the 
possible consequences of an atomic war. 

In Poland there has been a strike at Lodz, and 
General Komar, the head of the security forces, 
went there in a hurry to superintend the 
storming of three tramway depots occupied by 
strikers. In Jugoslavia there has been fierce press 
reaction to the publication in America of Milovan 
Djilas’s book. The New Class. This work, which 
was evidently smuggled out of the country by 
Djilas’s friends after his arrest, is the most damag- 
ing indictment of Communism published up to 
date, and it seems to have enraged the Tito regime. 
The strike of Government employees in India 
has been called off after Mr. Nehru had passed a 
bill through Parliament declaring it illegal. The 
expulsion of two political opponents of Dr. 
Nkrumah from Ghana is causing trouble among 
Moslems there—the two men were members of 
a Moslem party. Cyprus is to have some further 
relaxation of the emergency laws, though hopes 
of a round-table conference still seem rather in- 
tangible. France has in effect devalued the franc. 
In New Zealand the Prime Minister, Mr. Holland, 
is to retire. The US Senate has passed President 





Cowes Intelligence 


Prince PxHiLie dines tonight at Cowes with the 
Imperial Poona Yacht Club. . . . Dr. Reginald Ben- 
nett, MP for Gosport and Fareham, is its Com- 
modore. He was one of its original founders at 
Oxford twenty-three years ago. The ‘Great White 
Vice’ is Sir Heneage Ogilvie. and the ‘Great Gorgeous 
Rear,” Mr. John Chamier. The other members, who 
total twenty-five, have no less exotic names. Just 
before the last war the club almost died. It was 
revived in 1946, and now even has a strong Canadian 
outpost. .. 


Peterborough. Daily Telegraph, August 9. 


Prince Puivie had a night out last night... the 
‘annual tiffin’ of the Poona Club—which he formed 
with some friends recently. 

It was a meeting of one of the most exclusive clubs 
in the world—only his most intimate friends are 
invited to join. 

Tanfield, Daily Mail, August 10. 
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Portrait of the Week 


Eisenhower's Civil Rights Bill, but in a form 
which has been deseribed as ‘emasculated.’ A 
Senate committee is investigating steel prices and 
whisky imports, while the biggest Soviet spy ever 
has been landed by the FBI. 

Back in Britain the news has mostly been of 
inflation. Lord Cohen has been appointed chair- 
man of the new Pay and Prices Council, which is 
intended to report on the causes of inflation. 
Dockers and porters at Covent Garden out on 
strike were advised to go back by Mr. Cousins, 
who personally intervened in the dispute; and by 
quite a narrow majority they decided to accept his 
advice. At Hastings, Mr. H. G. Brotherton’s tone 
was less mild: he told the Annual Confederation 
of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions to be- 
ware of (among other institutions) the Govern- 


THE leader-writers and the political 
commentators (the ofher political 
commentators, that is) spent last 
week what seemed to me an un- 
necessarily large amount of their 
space congratulating the Govern- 
ment in general, and Mr. Butler in particular, on 
finishing the legislative programme by the end of 
the session (with the exception of the Shops Bill, 
now in Abraham’s bosom) and without provok- 
ing either bloody revolution on the part of the 
Opposition or nervous exhaustion among their 
own supporters. Only fancy, they gushed, fifty- 
three bills and all passed on schedule! October 
29? Give the boys till Christmas, they deserve 
it! Reform the Parliamentary system when it 
works so well? Let sleeping s.o.b.’s lie! 

It is a comforting philosophy, but begs more 
questions than it answers. If the test of a suc- 
cessful session is the number, length and com- 
plexity of the Bills which have received the 
Royal Assent (even if not that of Lord 
Altrincham), then the session that has just come 
to an end was a successful one. Apart from the 
Finance Bill, there was the Rent Act and the 
Homicide Act, heaps of middle-weight legislation 
like the National Health Insurance Contributions 
Act and the White Fish and Herrings Industries 
Act, an unusually high proportion of special cases, 
like the Arundel Estate Act and the Extra Lolly 
Act, and the usual crop of wildly surrealist mea- 
sures like the Croydon Corporation Act and the 
Winfrith Heath Act (1 had an extraordinary 
dream in which this last statute was a measure to 
provide subsistence for some aged spinster relative 
of the Chief Patronage Secretary, and people 
rushed about uttering high, shrill cries of “Nepo- 
tism!*) And this list, remember, takes no account 
of the hours (many more than are spent on discus- 
sing actual legislation) devoted to debates on the 
Estimates, on various Reports, on subjects such as 
Cyprus, Foreign Affairs and Defence, adjourn- 
ment debates, strikes and statements, Private 
Members’ Motions, the Speaker, and even—for 
four mortal hours, as I recall—the Right Hon- 
ourable Sir David Eccles, of Winchester, New 
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ment, the leadership of the Labour Party, the 
Communists and the Catholic Church. 

Wet and rainy weather has ~¢2n rather dis- 
couraging for holiday-makers here; inere is a heat 
wave in Italy. Three climbers have died on the 
deadly north face of the Eiger Peak in the Swiss 
Alps, but one more was rescued by helicopter. 
Oxford University is to get £65,000 from Mr. 
Isaac Wolfson to found a new chair of Metallurgy 
and £150,000 from the Rockefeller Trust to build 
a new library. Manchester University,.on the 
other hand, has been criticised by the Committee 
for Public Accounts for spending £365,000 more 
on the Jodrell Bank radio-telescope than had been 
estimated. Hardwick Hall and eight art treasures 
from Chatsworth are to come to the nation in 
payment of death duties on the Chatsworth estate. 
A delegate at the conference of public health 
engineers has stated that nobody ‘would ever think 
of bathing in the sea who has special knowledge 
of sewage disposal.’ Luckily such people are few. 


Westminster Commentary 


College, the Coronation, Brooks's and the Board 
of Trade. A good term’s work. And yet... . 

For what, after all, is meant (as far as the 
House of Commons is concerned) by ‘passing’ a 
Bill? By and large, the procedure is unvaried. A 
formal First Reading, a debate on the Second 
Reading, committee (either upstairs or of the 
whole House), Report and a formal Third Read- 
ing, consideration of any Lords’ amendments 
and Bobbity’s your uncle. It sounds as though 
the watchdogs of the nation are paying with their 
eternal vigilance the price of our liberty. But are 
they? To help us make up our minds, let us 
glance at a few random examples of debate during 
the session. I close my eyes and stretch out a 
hand towards the files of Hansard; down comes 
the issue of May 23. I open it, eyes still closed, 
at Column 1411. The time is 3.55 p.m., the sub- 
ject the Finance Bill, the stage, committee, the 
clause 2, the subject, Television Duty, the 
Amendment, designed to allow licence-holders to 
pay the special impost of £1 in two half-yearly 
instalments. The Amendment is moved by Mr, 
Greenwood, who speaks for something under ten 
minutes. The aim, he explains, is to help the poor, 
tos whom the £1 all at one go is often a hardship. 
The old age pension, Mr. Greenwood goes on, is 
in his party's view inadequate to meet the rising 
prices resulting from the economic policy of the 
party opposite. He does not explain what this has 
got to do with television, and nobody asks him. 
He speaks of cathode-ray tubes, describes his 
proposal as a modest one, and resumes his seat. 
Professor J. Enoch Powell rises to resist the 
Amendment. He speaks for only three or four 
minutes: he declares that the proposal would in- 
crease the administrative costs and that in any 
case the hardships are exaggerated. 

Right. In the first place. the exchange of civili- 
ties between Mr. Greenwood and the Professor 
could have been done over a cup of coffee in the 
works canteen. (‘They can't afford it, Jack.’ ‘Oh, 
come off it, Tony, they can afford the set, can't 
they?’ ‘Yes, but we're only asking for the duty to 
be payable in instalments, not waived altogether.’ 
‘Can't be done, old boy.’ ‘Why not?’ ‘Cost too 
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much.’ ‘All right. Another coffee?’ ‘Don’t mind 
if I do.) But that isn’t the point. The point is 
that when Mr. Greenwood and the Professor had 
finished, and it was quite clear that there was no 
more to be said on the subject, they went on dis- 
cussing it for a further seventy minutes, and 
divided at the end of that time. 

Why? And to what end? Who was benefited by 
Mr. Harold Wilson’s paraphrase of what Mr. 
Greenwood had already said? Who gained from 
Mr. Glenvil Hall’s paraphrase of Mr. Harold 
Wilson? Where lay the advantage in Mr. Eric 
Fletcher's paraphrase of Mr. Glenvil Hall? What 
service was rendered by Mr. Victor Yates’s para- 
phrase of Mr. Eric Fletcher? What cause was 
advanced by Mr: Chetwynd’s paraphrase of Mr. 
Victor Yates? How did Mr. Leslie Hale’s demon- 
stration of the hypnotic fascination his own ver- 
bosity exerts upon himself help anybody? And, 
above all, what did the division at the end prove, 
apart from the fact that there are more Conser- 
vative Members of Parliament than Opposition 
Members, a fact tolerably well known already? 

Yet this ‘debate’ was not only a fantastic waste 
of time. It also contained: another rich vein of 
ore from the bottomless mine of Parliament’s 
deficiencies. The only Conservative back-bencher 
to speak was Mr. Keegan. In the shortest speech 
of the debate he indicated that he was in sympathy 
with the Amendment, mainly because the new 
duty increased the danger of ‘pirate’ viewers. But 
one does not need to study the division list to 
know that Mr. Keegan voted with the Govern- 
ment; indeed, it would have been recorded on the 
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Bills will get the right kind of attention from the 
right kind of people for the right length of time, 
and come out as necessary, effective and humane 
measures. Take—only one obvious recent example 
—the Rent Act. Its urgency should long have been 
clear to all, and its passage, in an ideal legislative 
assembly (of the kind which I fear is not to be 
found on this shore of the Great Divide) marked 
by constructive amendment from the Opposition 
and constructive concession from the Govern- 
ment. As it was, the Opposition took the view 
that the whole Bill was nothing but an elaborate 
experiment in face-grinding with which no decent 
man could have anything to do, while on the 
other side the only concession was one prompted 
by panic on the part of the Government when a 
number of back-benchers with small majorities 
made threatening gestures at the Minister. The 
consequence is—to put it no more strongly—that 
the Rent Bill is not as good as it might be and 
should be. 

Nor is this all. The effect of long hours, in- 
different pay, unspeakable physical conditions 
and the hollow, monotonous irrelevancy of the 
work must have its effect on the quality of the 
membership. It is often made the subject of com- 
plaint that no independent candidate can ever 
hope to get into Parliament any longer, and that 
expulsion from one of the major parties means 
inevitable defeat and political death at the follow- 
ing election. This is true, but it is a symptom, not 
a cause. The predominant, and ever-growing, 
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demands of the party system, and the rigidity, 
insensitivity and incompetence of that system pro- 
duce automata who in time must become either 
disillusioned, ineffective or Ministers. (The num- 
ber of back-benchers who have real influence on 
their own parties or the House of Commons as a 
whole can be counted on the fingers of one badly- 
mutiliated hand.) This ramshackle set-up could 
not survive at all, let alone wield such colossal 
influence, if the electors voted for candidates 
rather than parties. But the electors will not vote 
for candidates if candidates are unable to present 
themselves to the electors as individuals with a 
contribution to make, gua individuals, in Parlia- 
ment. This contribution they are not allowed to 
make, since the party will not let them. So the 
quality of the membership takes another turn of 
the spiral downwards, the vote is called out on 
behalf of blue rosette or red, and would still be 
so if it were worn by a baboon, and another twist 
is given to the party tourniquet. Such a tourniquet 
is at times necessary; the alternative to party rule 
in the Parliaments of today, with a country which 
is both a modern industrial State and an inter- 
national power demanding a vast quantity of 
legislation and other business to be got through, 
is anarchy and chaos. This particular tourniquet, 
however, is being applied round the neck, and 
the best medical authorities regard such methods 
as highly unorthodox and even dangerous. But 
the patient, I fear, will have to be left until next 
week for further first aid. TAPER 
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front page of every newspaper in the land if he Gr 


had done anything else. i, 
Now surely, all is not well with a system that a“ 
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involves on the one hand hours of discussion by 
people who have no special knowledge of the 
subject (and in many cases have no knowledge at 
all of the subject, and in some cases have no 
knowledge at all of any subject) and ends in a 
meaningless division which, taking no account of 
the opinions of those voting, demonstrates merely 
what was demonstrated long before by the elec- 
tion returns. The two things are, of course, in- 
extricably interdependent, since the debate was as 
much a party demonstration as the division. 

Nor let it be said that this is an isolated example. 
As a matter of fact, the situation is usually far 
_ worse, since much of the legislation really is highly 
technical and requires the attention of experts, or 
at any rate well-briefed laymen, while for the most 
part those who are out of sympathy with the party 
line do not even go so far as to get up and say 
so—for it should be realised that Mr. Keegan’s 
mild and sensible intervention involved another 
entry for his dossier in the Chief Patronage Secre- 
tary’s files. 

The result in the short view is not disastrous. 
If they are in the House of Commons, as I have 
pointed out before, they cannot be up to any 
mischief elsewhere; a positive gain is thus regis- 
tered. And the Bills—fifty-three at a time—do 
indeed get passed. But in the long run harm must 
result. In the first place, if ignorami are allowed to 
babble for hours on every subject under the sun, 
with the over-riding demands of the insatiably 
voracious party Moloch having fixed in advance 
what the majority are to think, what almost all 
are to say, and how everybody is to vote, there is 
precious little chance, not only that sense will be 
talked but—far more important—that the right 


THE Committee of Public Accounts 

has criticised the ‘abortive expen- 

diture’ of some £40,000,000 on the 

development of the Swift aircraft, 

originally designed as a fighter and 
Sroers* since relegated, if I recollect aright, 
to photographic reconnaissance. The committee 
recommends some ways in which such waste can 
be avoided in future; but it hardly touches on the 
main reason, departmental pride. From the time 
it was first flown, the Swift was never in the race; 
but instead of writing it off as an unlucky failure, 
everybody concerned, right up to the then Defence 
Minister, felt bound to defend it, and to argue 
that with modifications it could become a worthy 
fighter. This covering-up process went on even 
after the Swift's failure had been made public in 
Parliament and elsewhere; and the same refusal 
to admit facts has been carried even further in 
the case of the Hawker Hunter. What is needed 
is not the additional minor controls suggested by 
the Committee of Public Accounts, but a more 
thoroughgoing investigation of all such contracts 
to ensure that when criticisms are made, the 
critics, as well as the whitewashers, are heard in 
evidence. 

a * * 

IN THE Spectator eighteen months ago, Dr. 
Donald MclI. Johnson, MP, ridiculed the State- 
owned pubs in his constituency, Carlisle; they 
were an example, he thought, of what Professor 
Toynbee had in mind when he referred to 
‘civilisations which have not been abortive, yet 
have not deveboped either, but have been arrested 
at birth.” The main object of the Carlisle State 
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Management Scheme, founded in 1916, was to 
make the sale of liquor disinterested, and thus 
to prevent drunkenness; but the Old Adam, Dr. 
Johnson admitted, has not been banished from 
Carlisle. No, indeed!—to judge by last week’s 
headlines. ‘Yard Fraud Men In,’ the Cumber- 
land News announced: ‘Probe into State Pub 
Finances.’ The national press was even more dis- 
respectful, referring to ‘a £20,000 fiddle.’ What- 
ever the truth behind the allegations, it has long 
been obvious that the State pub scheme in Carlisle 
is a failure; indeed, that conclusion was implicit 
in the Southborough Committee report of 1925, 
which advised against extending the scheme. 
Evidence enough has accumulated since to suggest 
that there is no need of a further committee— 
except, perhaps, to decide how best to return the 
pubs to private enterprise. 
* * * 
THE LETTER in the Spectator’s correspondence 
columns today from Mr. Leonard Schapiro, lec- 
turer in Soviet studies at the London School of 
Economics, should be of particular interest for 
anyone who has been following the controversy 
over the Russian Service of the BBC. Mr. 
Schapiro, I understand, was one of the two experts 
called in by the BBC to report on the state of the 
service some years ago, and, in view of the state- 
ment in an earlier letter from the head of the 
BBC’s East European Service that ‘the reports [of 
the two independent critics] were fully discussed 
with the authors and, so far as practicable, taken 
into account,’ it is significant that his letter should 
be a plea for another independent investigation. 
Obviously all is far from well in Bush House, but 
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that could have been deduced already from the 
widespread anxiety on the subject among in- 
formed opinion as well as from the evasive tactics 
pursued by the Russian Service’s defenders. It 
seems that the BBC is more interested in finding 
out where its critics get their information from 
than in remedying the state of affairs which causes 
the criticism. 
* * 7 

1 WAS AMUSED last week to see, deftly included 
in the correspondence columns of The Times, a 
‘commercial’ from Mr. Val Parnell. The Times, 
Mr. Parnell was complaining, had ‘minimised the 
credit due to ATV for having been the first of 
the commercial television companies to show a 
profit.’ Credit? Nobody ever doubted that ATV, 
with the tremendous show business resources of 
Mr. Parnell and his colleagues behind it, would 
be the first to get into the black, provided it was 
allowed enough rope by the Independent Tele- 
vision Authority. It was, and is. This week’s 
TV Times reveals that apart from ‘About Re- 
ligion’ on Sunday at 7 (for which, I understand, 
the ITA asked) and the Epilogue at 11.25, ATV 
is putting out no serious weekend programme to 
provided the ‘balance’ promised by the TV Act, 
though it is broadcasting nine American, or 
crypto-American, films; four variety shows; and 
two advertising magazines. I am aware that ATV 
occasionally puts out ‘balance’ programmes dur- 
ing the week; their latest experiment being to 
allow Mr. A. J. P. Taylor to lecture straight, with- 
out prop or gimmick—a courageous idea. But 
why should the ITA allow the Act’s instructions 
about ‘balance’ to be ignored at weekends? 


* ad * 


THE APOLOGISTsS for Mr. Giuck, who admitted to 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee that he 
could not pronounce the name of India’s Prime 
Minister nor remember the name of Ceylon’s, 
seem to me to have missed the best line of de- 
fence. Instead of, like Time, putting up the absurd 
pretence that Mr. Gluck was troubled by 
‘Jawaharlal, not ‘Nehru,’ or, like President 
Eisenhower, saying that although it was known 
that Mr. Gluck ‘was not thoroughly familiar with 
Ceylon’ he could ‘certainly learn,’ they should 
have paraded Mr. Gluck’s innocence of these 
matters as a virtue—the attitude of Mr. Gluck 
himself (‘I did not ask to be an Ambassador; I 
just wanted to do some good’). It would, too, 
have been in keeping with an earlier American 
diplomatic tradition. The official American record 
of the Paris Peace Conference says of the King- 
Crane Commission which was sent to investigate 
the future of Syria in 1919: ‘The President felt 
that these two men were particularly qualified to 
go to Syria because they knew nothing about it.’ 


* + o 


‘SERMONS WERE PREACHED on Temperance and 
other Social evils.” The quotation had been sent 
to me by a friend; it was culled, he said, from 
the Church of Ireland Gazette; in all inno- 
cence, when I used it the other week, I gave it that 
attribution. From the Gazette’s associate editor I 
now get a letter written, I fear, more in anger than 
in sorrow, to say that though the words were 
indeed printed, ‘we were careful to point out that 
that we were not responsible for so profound a 
statement, and clearly indicated its origin.” My 
apologies. ... PHAROS 
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Australia Felix 


By D. W. BROGAN 


ONRAD has celebrated the magic of the land- 

fall, the shock of pleasure that comes to the 
mariner when he makes land. Airfall (if there is 
such a word), the making of land from the air, 
has been less celebrated. But it never fails to 
excite me even when it is so banal an event as 
the sight of Manhattan from the air (what you 
see from the incoming ship is not Manhattan, but 
Brooklyn. It is a pity to know this, but there it is). 
To make Australia after two nights’ and two days’ 
flight round the globe, to leave the hot, dirty 
darkness of Jakarta to arrive in the early, rain- 
washed morning in another hemisphere, in 
another climate, in the Australian winter not the 
Asiatic summer. That was something! And there 
was the added advantage that I had not the 
slightest idea of what Perth, Western Australia 
and the Swan River would look like. They would 
not be like Bangkok and Singapore; they might 
even be like Perth and the Tay. They weren't! 
Happy Perth, happy Australia that has no such 
history as Perth, Scotland, has; that has had an 
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enemy at the gates, but not inside them; whose 
own history is at worst grim and cruel as in the 
convict settlements, disgraceful as in the treat- 
ment of the Aborigines; but whose soil is so 
innocent compared with that of Europe or even 
of America. The Australians, for all their heroic 
military record (had I not flown over the Gallipoli 
beaches thirty hours before?), are not forced to 
say with us: 

Nec fuit indignum superis, bis sanguine nostro 

Emathiam et latos Hami pinguescere campos. 

And that was the note of Australia in my five 
crowded weeks there; of ease, happiness, slightly 
ironical optimism, of a belief that the ‘contagion 
of the world’s slow stain’ could be avoided and a 
free and easy civilisation built under the ‘strange- 
eyed constellations’ that were at once called to my 
attention. But once I had noted the Southern 
Cross, I stopped star-gazing and kept my eyes on 
this ancient earth. For the first and last Australian 
impression was the contrast between the immense 
age of the continent and the novelty of man’s 
intrusion on it. The native flora and fauna, the 
gum trees, the kangaroos, the other marsupials 
look at home. Man doesn’t. Even the ‘Abos’ are 
recent invaders with their dogs, the ‘dingoes.’ 
Ordinary mammals are out of place. The fantastic 
mountain shapes are not, as I first thought, vol- 
canic in origin like the fantastic shapes of 
Auvergne. They are the result of z2ons of erosion, 
the carvings of some immemorial Ancient of 
Days designing a land for non-human habitation. 

Dropping by road from the high tableland of 
‘new England,’ in western New South Wales, the 
road is bounded by the most extraordinary 
boulders and great piles of rocks, the dolmens 
and menhirs of a Carnac or Stonehenge built by 


San Francisco 
giants. It is no wonder that a prosperous country 
town like Tamworth has the air of a recent and, 
possibly, very temporary intrusion on the ancient 
land. Only in Tasmania does one get the feeling 
that man is here to stay—and as everybody on 
each side of Bass Strait tells you, ‘Tasmania isn’t 
Australia’ (each side congratulating itself on this 
truth). 

Nor, must it be admitted, has man done much 
to make his presence visually agreeable. A great 
part of the centre of all the Australian cities was 
built at the worst possible time. There are depres- 
sing Gothic cathedrals and Tudor colleges; 
Flemish, flamboyant post offices; and, in Mel- 
bourne and Sydney, business blocks that recall 
sometimes downtown. Glasgow and, at others, 
downtown Boston. Even the achievement that 
Australians most incline to boast of, the Sydney 
Harbour Bridge, is a solid, lumpy, indigestible 
though useful piece of engineering, not for a 
moment to be compared with such different 
masterpieces as the San Francisco bridges or the 
first and most magnificent of them all, the Forth 
Bridge, Glasgow’s greatest gift to Edinburgh. It 
is not that the Australians are not admirable 
engineers; there is the marvellous concrete float- 
ing bridge at Hobart, rushed into existence in 
wartime on the plans of a local genius, but it 
would take something like the topless towers of 
Manhattan to compete with the country itself, 
with the lofty skies, the omnipresent gum trees, 
the ancient rocks. 

No, the great Australian achievement that 
should impress and delight the tourist is a more 
difficult achievement, ‘the Australian.’ I have 
never visited a country where the people made 
so immediately favourable an impression. By 
simply asserting that I thought the Australians 
had the best manners in the world, I was always 
sure of creating a reaction of gratified incredulity 
—and that by telling the truth. The manners are 
democratic, easy, friendly, helpful; they have all 
the best side of American manners without that 
irritating suspicion that it is all an act, a part of 
some policy of making friends and influencing 
people which, alas, it sometimes is. There was an 
Irish amiability without the irritating suspicion 
that it is all ‘blandandhering, as Shaw put it; a 
suspicion that comes especially easily to people 
of Irish origin. There was none (not even in Syd- 
ney where I was warned my kind views of 
Australian manners would suffer a rapid change) 
of that surly ‘independence’ that is, alas, too often 
found in Lowland Scotland. 

But, an odd thing in a new country, where 
servants in private houses are almost unknown 
and where employment in the service industries 
is more than full, ] never once ran into a case 
of sulks. (There was one exception, a peevish and 
stupid young Scotswoman showing her indepen- 
dence and incompetence in an only too familiar 
way.) Everybody in shops and hotels and taxis 
and on buses was amiably anxious to help. Quite 
often they didn’t Know how to help. But they at 
least meant well. I never encountered, in an 
Australian post office, the haughty attitude that 
at home and in France makes one want to sing 
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‘Come down, come down from that ivory tower.’ 
Willingness was often all they had to offer, for 
the young women, even the young men, were 
sometimes comically incompetent. (I have had 
two totally different sets of postal charges quoted 
to me in the same post office two hours apart. But 
the spirit was willing if the head was weak.) 

But usually the head was strong. The aeroplane 
has transformed Australian life, has created some- 
thing like an Australian nation. And the 
Australians claim that they have the best air lines 
in the world. In my experience, which is now 
large, they have. Qantas is the best and most 
helpfully run great international line and the 
interior lines are just as good. When I contrast 
the mere incompetence of the office staffs in air- 
line offices in this much admired city of San 
Francisco, with the unfussed, competent, con- 
siderate service I got in the Qantas offices in Lon- 
don and Sydney, when I think of the terrors and 
horrors of some local ‘Li'l Abner’ lines in these 
United States, I am all in favour of an American 
‘know-how’ mission being sent to Australia to 
learn how for a change. Australian railways. 
everybody told me, are terrible; but then I not 
only never made a train journey; I only once saw 
a train and that was a comic enough affair crawl- 
ing into Brisbane. I was forced to the conclusion 
that what the Australians care about—horse- 
racing, cricket, tennis, swimming, steelmaking, 
aircraft—they do as well as or better than anything 
else in the world. The things they don’t care, or 
know about, they treat with a casualness and lack 
of fuss that may be morally admirable but is hard 
on the traveller, as among these despised arts are 
hotel-keeping and cooking. 

Australia has the worst hotels I have ever en- 
countered, made only tolerable by the genuine 
good nature of the managers and staff, whose only 
weakness is that they know far too little about 
their business. They don’t know about shower 
curtains; about rests for luggage; about adequate 
towels; about making a bedroom habitable by 
having more than one chair, by having a writing 
table or a mirror you can shave by. In fact, they 
know no more than British hotel-keepers used to 
know and far less than they know now. They 
could learn a lot from the British Railways Hotel 
Executive, for instance. 

And they don't know how to cook. Food in 
public places in Australia would shock a traveller 
used to Ireland or the Deep South. Even dealing 
with a potato is beyond the culinary resources 
of the Australian hotel. The only exception | 
encountered was in Sydney, in an admirable 
hostelry, like a very good French provincial hotel, 
but it is run by ‘New Australians, Swiss, with the 
art in their blood. There are good ‘New 
Australian’ restaurants in Melbourne and Sydney, 
but I should like to suggest to a great country, 
rightly proud of its achievements in plant and 
animal genetics, to devote a little research into 
the cooking of the potato and the cooking of 
meat without scorching it and without hiding 
the burnt offering under a horrible congealing 
axle-grease gravy. I have an almost perfect diges- 
tion. It survived Balliol, but Australia almost 
vanquished it. 

And could something be done about the failure 
to utilise another great national asset: the looks, 
amiability, spontaneous charm of the Australian 
woman? That the raw materials are there the 
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perfect hostesses of the air lines show. I am told 
that, in the summer, the beach at Bondi would 
restore my faith in what is under the horrible 
accumulation of woollies which hide the 
Australian woman in winter. The absence of 
central or of any heating may justify some of 
this armour. But it cannot justify the neglect of 
the law that asserts that not all colours suit all 
women, not all combinations of colours suit all 
women, and that some colours, notably a violent 
arsenical green, don’t suit any women. Dior sends 
shows to Sydney; Miss Sybil Connelly has sent 
a landing party from Dublin, but an army of 
occupation is needed. The underwear, from which 
I averted my eyes, in shop windows and on 
counters in every Australian city would cause 
laughter or even mutiny in a female reformatory 
or Cheltenham Ladies’ College. I read in a Mel- 
bourne paper fashion instructions for a forth- 
coming race meeting in which, on woollen 
foundations, a tweedy exterior was to be imposed. 
It may be cold in Melbourne in August but it 
is not as cold as in New Haven or Cambridge 
(Mass.) in November and (I am told: | have no 
first-hand knowledge) the number of Ameri- 
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can young women at a Harvard-Yale football 
game who are wearing woollies is nil. They rely 
on furs outside and whisky (and love) inside to 
keep them warm. The result is, zsthetically, 
Superior to the coats, scarves and pullovers that 
make the Australian woman in winter a cocoon. 
And woman’s crowning glory is neglected. 

I am told that one of the greatest needs in 
Australia is good hairdressers. Alas, I can believe 
it. As I look at the American smart cookies with 
their hair carefully dishevelled after being first 
shevelled who adorn the streets of San Francisco, 
I think they could be sent in exchange for the 
air-line mission. Of course, | won't want the 
Australian woman of a certain age to forget time 
in the distressing habit of American ‘girls’ of forty 
and over. I have just averted my eyes from a local 
matron tottering up Powell Street in shoes suitable 
for the first concubine of a mandarin of the first 
class, her spread illustrating Donne's law: 
‘No girdle shall abate that Fall's increase.” 

But if Australians could learn to cook, run 
hotels and dress their women, their country would 
be half as wonderful as they think it is and that 
would be quite wonderful enough. 


The Pomp of Tamerlane 


The third of a series of articles on the Indian Mutiny, compiled from the Spectator of 1857. 


o the reader in England the situation in 
Ticebees must have presented a very con- 
fused picture. There was no front line; towns were 
massacred as their garrisons mutinied or be- 
leaguered if the Europeans put up resistance. By 
the end of June forty-five regiments had ceased to 
carry arms for the Company; a state of affairs 
which gave satisfaction in some quarters. The 
French Imperialist Estafette, considered a 
Ministerial paper, remarked: 

There is profound panic in London; for in 
the worst days of its history England has 
received no more violent check. In fact the 
loss of India would be a death blow to her 
commerce and industry. 

The Parsee Reformer, a native Indian paper, 
Was even more exultant: 

Oh Lord! The English have now seen a 
specimen of Thy power. Today they were in 
a state of high command, tomorrow they 
wrapped themselves in blood and began to 
fly. Notwithstanding that their forces were 
about three lacs strong in India, they began 
to yield up life like cowards. Forgetting their 
palanquins and carriages, they fled to the 
jungles without either boots or hats. Leaving 
their houses they ask shelter from the meanest 
of men; and abandoning their power they fell 
into the hands of marauders. Oh English- 
men! You little dreamt that the present king 
would ever mount the throne of Delhi, with 
all the pomp of Nadir Shah, Baber, or 
Tamerlane! 

It was not exactly accurate to describe the 
reaction in London as ‘profound panic,’ but there 
was an enormous amount of heart-searching. 

Letters poured in to the Spectator through the 
summer from India giving ‘eye-witness’ accounts 
of massacres and outrages; and from corre- 


spondents in England fumbling for the key to the 
psychology of the ‘Sepoy monsters’ who com- 
mitted them. A colonel writes: 

An English mother will understand me 
when IJ say that the case is exactly similar to 
what would occur if she did not manage her 
children judiciously; a spoilt child asks for 
everything it can think of, and when the 
mother grants it becomes fractious and can- 
not tell you why. 

Then there was the inevitable correspondent 
whose letters to the Spectator also covered sub- 
jects as various as a Channel tunnel and the 
position of Venus: 

Assuming that free men and philosophical 
rulers must always be produced in the 
temperate zones and regions, and supplied 
thence to tropical climates, as well as the 
soldiery, constituting the police to keep 
human tigers under control, the question 
arises, whether there exists in India sufficient 
mountain territory to yield an indigenous 
supply—any Indian Switzerland to maintain 
a growth of law and order....A very 
small steam engine erected in a kitchen 
could supply the cooking arrangements and 
in addition could surround a pavilion with a 
wall of fine rain, and blow air through it, or 
through a passage cooled by the rain, reduc- 
ing the temperature to the degree most 
favourable to human health and bidding 
bilious fever and liver complaints avaunt. 
Under such circumstances Calcutta might be 
as healthy as Chamonix. 

The military situation in India had meanwhile 
cleared a little. Resolute if brutal methods were 
having their effect. At Calcutta: 

The whole force is in excellent health, 
glorious spirits, and mad to be at the 
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mutineers, who will get no mercy. We are all 
SO exasperated at what we have heard and 
discovered within the last week that the men 
are half inclined to kill every native they 
come across. Give full stretch to your 
imagination—think of everything that is 
cruel, inhuman, infernal and you cannot then 
conceive anything so diabolical as what these 
demons in human form have perpetrated. On 
the second we marched from Pahiput to Rae. 
At this place some of the poor fugitives from 
Delhi met with the most barbarous treat- 
ment. We burnt four villages on the road and 
hung seven lumberars. One of these wretches 
had part of a lady’s dress for his cummer- 
bund—he had seized a lady from Delhi, 
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stripped her, violated and then murdered her 
in the most cruel manner, first cutting off her 
breasts. He said he was sorry he had not had 
the opportunity of doing more than he had 
done. We found a pair of boots, evidently 
those of a girl of six or seven years of age 
with the feet in them. They had been cut off 
just above the ankle. We hung many other 
villains and burnt the villages as we came 
along. A man who witnessed the last mas- 
sacre in Delhi gives a horrid account of it 
stating that little children were thrown up in 
the air and caught on the points of bayonets 
or cut at as they were falling with tulwars. 

Bands of mutineers were still roaming the 
countryside in September, but the war had princi- 
pally become a struggle for three key military 
positions—Delhi, Cawnpore and Lucknow; the 
first because it was still the titular capital of the 
rebellion. 

An extract of a letter from an officer of engin- 
eers before Delhi, dated June 24, ‘shows distinctly 
the military character of the foe’: 

These rascals are giving us an immense 
deal of trouble. We are just where we were 
a fortnight ago, with the exception of having 
built a few batteries. The mutineers fight 
like daemons and being about six or seven 
to one attack us every day. We have lost a 
great number of noble soldiers and officers, 
and have killed an enormous number of the 
enemy; but -we are not strong enough to go 
in at them behind their fortifications. They 
all sneak behind walls—if we could only 
fairly see them, I think we should easily 
exterminate them. ... They are splendid 
gunners, and pitch their shells with most dis- 
agreeable precision. 

By mid-September the heavy guns had been 
brought up and the centrifugal forces at work 
among the Sepoy leaders had seriously weakened 
the resistance. 

General Wilson seeing the final struggle 
approaching issued the following order to 
the troops: 

‘The time is now drawing near when the 
Major General commanding the force trusts 
that their labours will be over. .. . He need 
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hardly remind the troops of the cruel mur- 
ders committed on their officers and com- 
rades, as well as their wives and children, to 
move them in the deadly struggle. No quarter 
should be given to the mutineers; at the same 
time for the sake of humanity and the honour 
of the country they belong to, he calls upon 
them to spare all women and children that 
may come in their way.” 


His orders were obeyed, in that the city fell 
within four days. In some other respects they were 
disregarded : 

. All the city people found within 
the walls when our troops entered were 
bayonetted on the spot; and the number was 
considerable, as you may suppose when I tell 
you that in some houses forty or fifty people 
were hiding. These were not mutineers, but 
residents of the city who trusted to our well- 
known mild rule for pardon. I am glad to 
say they were disappointed. 

An engineer officer describes the first raptures of 
victory : 

We are getting on capitally- We have got 
the King, the great Mogul prisoner and are 
only waiting leave from Calcutta to hang 
him. His eldest son and heir, a most infernal 
scoundrel who set the example of murdering 
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the Europeans was caught and shot like a 
dog; and his son, a man of about twenty 
years old, as well as the king’s second son. I 
saw all the three bodies exposed in the 
Kotwallie this morning. I am happy to say 
we are not as lenient as we were. Two of our 
native Sappers were murdered in the city; so 
we went out and hunted up about fifty or 
sixty men—thorough rascals, and our men 
have been shooting them ever since. I saw 
twenty-four knocked over all tied together 
against the walls and when you hear those 
wretches, when they see they have no chance, 
coolly tell you, ‘Well, you may shoot me if 
you like; I killed three Europeans in the 
glorious massacre, you lose all horror at the 
sight and only wish they had cats’ lives to 
take them all. 

Leave to hang the Mogul never arrived; the 
old man was finally banished to Burma. But 
another correspondent was able to celebrate a 
kind of triumph: 

On leaving the palace I met a doolie sur- 
rounded by some cavalry and a few natives 
on foot. Its inmate was a thin-faced anxious- 
looking old man. This was the new King of 
Hindoostan, the descendent of the Great 
Moguls, entering his palace in the hands of 
his enemies. 


Manilius Avenged 


By DARSIE GILLIE 


VEN if a poet has been dead for nineteen 
| ei there is no reason why critics who 
do not seem to have read him should take away 
his reputation in order to round off a book review 
about someone else. There is now a well- 
established theme for articles about A. E. Hous- 
man./ He had a double personality—the unhappy 
Shropshire lad and the dry-as-dust editor of that 
‘arid’ poet Manilius (Mr. Quennell dixit) whom, 
it is alleged, even Latin scholars find too dull to 
read. Perhaps, indeed, many of them are such 
serfs to their own schedules that they do not. Sir 
Harold Nicolson has more politely explained that 
Manilius was mathematician as well as poet and 
got the parts mixed. Now it so happens that no 
farther off than the Oxford Book of Latin Verse 
you will find thirty pages of Manilius (without 
any mathematics) put there by a future Professor 
of Poetry, H. W. Garrod, who himself had edited 
a year before Housman the second book of 
Manilius’s only known work, the Astronomica. 
He did this partly, as he explains in the preface, 
to help people through the two or three hundred 
lines of mathematics in verse which are all that 
the common reader is allowed to hear of in this 
unfortunate poet’s work. Professor Garrod’s 
efforts suffice to prove that not all Latin scholars 
or critics of poetry have thought Manilius dull. 
In fact he is not. An unequal, but also an un- 
usually varied, poet; like Housman a good minor 
poet, and the better minor poet of the two. 

Without being a Latin scholar I read Manilius 
a few years ago. There are only 4,000 lines of him. 
I was intrigued by this poet, only mentioned be- 
cause another poet was alleged to have wasted 
time on him. I was the more intrigued because he 


is the one Latin poet of the classical age nof 
referred to by any other classical author. (He must 
have lived under Augustus and Tiberius.) I was 
also, no doubt, led on by the challenge of an author 
for whom I could find no crib. Though scholars 
have been wrangling over his text for centuries, 
I felt I was exploring an unknown forest. There 
were a good many passages, including most of the 
mathematics, that I had to skip as beyond my 
powers, and a good many others that I probably 
misunderstood. But before I had gone far I was 
borne up by a strange exaltation. For three or 
four weeks I lived with the stars, as they move 
for ever on their appointed courses. I have read 
Manilius in the Paris Metro; I have read Manilius 
in the Paris National Assembly. I have read him 
in Paris bistros. | bought star maps and tried to 
identify Cassiopeia, the Altar, the Lyre and the 
Crab. But, alas, as when I started, I still could 
only recognise the Great Bear and Orion—‘for 
ever turned against one another, as Manilius says. 
‘She content to wind her circles round the summit, 
he rising across her path, in opposition to her as 
she turns, to run for ever the whole course of the 
sky.” (Book I, 501-505.) That is the beginning of 
one of the great passages in Manilius, oddly 
omitted by Professor Garrod from the Oxford 
Book. The stars and the same for 
Augustus as they were for Priam, revolve un- 
deterred by the sublunary flux of human events. 
Manilius reaches his climax in the clashing chord: 
Deus est qui non mutatur in evo (Book I, 525— 
‘The eternally immutable is God’). 

Like Housman, Manilius was a poor philoso- 
pher but, also like Housman, he vibrated 
emotionally to the cosmos. Housman is unhappy 
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because the universe is wrongly constructed; 
Manilius, on the contrary, finds happiness in the 
thought that his ability to understand the stars 
gives him participation in the divine intelligence. 
His poem is not so much astrological as gnostic. 
Astrology is a mere instrument for religious 
initiation—and indeed astrology mattered so little 
of itself to Manilius that he left out, it seems, 
matters that are essential for the casting of a 
horoscope. A poor philosopher, Manilius was 
mone the less a good philosophic poet when he 
meditated on the stars as the expression of the 
divine order lifting him and his readers above 
the human confusion. 

I have called Manilius a varied poet. Astrology, 
which involved the poor man in his unfortunate 
mathematics, also provided him with an extra- 
ordinary number of images and themes—vignettes 
which suddenly adorn his poem after a bald or 
repetitive passage. Every constellation recalls an 
animal, a person or a story. Their significance for 
human affairs involves a long series of portraits 
of different kinds of men. Although every refer- 
ence book will tell you that nothing is known of 
Manilius’s life, the 
reader, in fact, learns 
a great deal about him. 
Manilius, for instance, 
insists more than once 
on the parallel be- 
tween the stars of dif- 
ferent magnitudes and 
the different levels 
of society. He also 
writes of trade with an 
interest most unusual 
in an ancient poet. It 
is difficult not to be- 
lieve that he belonged 
to those commercial middle ranks which have 
often been particularly interested in the main- 
tenance of hierarchy. Many of his personal 
tastes emerge. He liked swimming under water. 
He liked elephants. He had a more realistic 
sense than Vergil of the hardships of country 
life. He writes vividly of cattle and of goats, 
but the Ram is always an Alexandrian animal 
with a golden fleece. He expresses in terms 
that suggest the romantic age, eighteen hundred 
years away, the private solace to be drawn from 
poetry and music. Of the man born under the 
influence of the Lyre he says: 





Quin etiam curas inter secreta movebit 
Carmina, furtivo modulatus murmure vocem 
Solus et ipse suas semper cantabit ad aures. 
(Bk. V, 334-336.) 
*Aye, even amid cares he will start secretly chant- 
ing, tuning his inner voice and singing always for 
his own ears.’ 

As for Housman and relationship to Manilius, 
the Latin poet was no doubt too small and unequal 
a literary figure not to become a bore on occasion 
to an editor who devoted twenty years to him. 
(Think of devoting them to Housman!) Their 
diverse reactions to the universe were no doubt 

_discordant. But, on the other hand Housman had 
loved the stars since he was a child, when, as his 
brother Laurence records, he made his brothers 
and sisters play with him at being the planets. 

“Further, the imaginative quality of some of Hous- 
man’s emendations shows a real poetic com- 
munion. Describing how Jupiter set up in the sky 
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the constellation Ara, the Altar, so as to strengthen 
his own hand for the battle with the Titans by 
a sacrifice duly performed, Manilius, as edited by 
Housman, writes: 

Tum di quoque magnos 

Quesivere deos: eguit Jove Juppiter ipse 

Quod poterat non posse timens. 

(Bk. I, 422-424.) 


1837 


‘Then the gods too sought the great gods: Jupiter 
needed Jupiter, fearing he did not possess the 
power that he had.’ The words eguit Jove, ‘needed 
Jupiter,’ are an emendation of Housman, replac- 
ing a meaningless jumble of letters in one MS 
and a flat, unmetrical word in another. Poet was 
surely calling to poet when Housman did that. 


A Halt at Mtsensk 


By STRIX 


our hundred and eighty miles is quite far 
Prenoush to drive in a day, and when we 
reached Mtsensk on our way back to Moscow 
we were both tired. 

The morning had been hot and glaring, but in 
the afternoon we ran into a storm of tropical 
intensity. The downpour of rain and hail had 
more bite, more venom than real tropical storms 
have. The great empty land was darkened. The 
volume of water hitting the windscreen was such 
that the whirring wipers made no difference. 
Traffic came to a standstill; lorries and carts 
pulled off the highway on to the treeless verge and 
awaited better things. Only the Zephyr, with lights 
blazing, continued to carve a bow-wave out of the 
scarcely visible road. Long, melodramatic shafts 
of lightning snaked down the blackness ahead. 
Thunder cannonaded. From the back of the car 
where our interpreter huddled there seemed to 
come faintly (but I may be wronging Vladimir) 
an intermittent mewing. 

The rearguards of this storm still rumbled 
round us when we reached Mtsensk. We had noted 
on our journey south that the main part of the 
town lay off the highway, to the east. There were 
cupolas and spires; the place, seen from a distance, 
had a less functional and regimented air than 
most townships in that part of Russia. For some 
reason we had looked forward to Mtsensk. 

By the time we got there we would have looked 
forward to Slough. We had left Zaporozhe at 
seven o'clock, which was too early to get a cup 
of tea in the hotel (where a lady of—for Russia— 
startling beauty was found dossed down on a sofa 
in the corridor outside our room). We had break- 
fasted at the Russian equivalent of a Good Pull-up 
for Carmen after three hours’ driving: a friendly, 
rather Hogarthian place of which our interpreter 
fought shy while we fended for ourselves. For 
luncheon we had eaten some dubious sandwiches 
and drunk boiling mineral water out of the boot. 
It was on creature comforts that our minds were 
fixed when we drove into the environs of Mtsensk. 

As we did so, an ominous sight met our eyes: 
a roadsign with ‘To the Hotel: 5 Kms.’ on it. 

‘Did you see that?’ asked Duff. In such a tone 
might some early settler in a savage land have 
pointed’ out to his companion the still-warm 
embers of a head-hunters’ camp fire on the trail 
leading back to his homestead. I nodded gravely. 

In most Russian towns—as, no doubt, in Slough 
—the traveller finds his way to the principal hotel 
without assistance from the highway authorities. 
Only once before had we seen signs saying “To 
the Hotel.’ Then they had led us to an establish- 
ment erected on the roadside by the Ministry 
which makes the roads. Blind, unthinking fools 
that we were, it had never occurred to us that 
there might be another of these ghastly places. 
But after five kilometres there was. 


Lenin and Stalin, painted silver, stood sentinel 
outside an exact replica of the chalet-type bar- 
rack we had left behind in the Ukraine a week 
earlier. An exact replica? Not quite. 

‘Yes, yes, muttered Vladimir, skipping with 
alacrity into Fort Zinderneuf. ‘Certainly you will 
be able to get a bath. I will tell them to send the 
porter for our luggage.’ 

Porters, or anyhow doorkeepers, do exist in 
ordinary Russian hotels. They are old men with 
what I can only describe as uncontemporary faces. 
Their fathers, I suppose, were serfs, for serfdom 
was abolished less than a century ago, yet their 
features have—against the background of two 
younger and freer generations—an almost aristo- 
cratic cast. They may be oafs, but they do not look 
oafish. ‘I fought in three wars,’ they will tell you 
(for they count the Civil War, reasonably enough, 
as a third). ‘I have had a hard life.’ Their faces 
express the same capacity for loyalty, the same 
vague bemusement, the same infinite goodwill 
that you see in a Labrador who knows his day is 
past and who is left at home with Nanny and the 
children on shooting days. 

We knew better than to expect one of these nice 
old men at Mtsensk. We unloaded the luggage 
and carried it in. Vladimir met us. 

‘I am sorry,’ he said. ‘] have misinformed you. 
There is no bath.’ 

Our room was identical with the room we had 
stayed in farther south. A small wireless set in 
one corner muttered to itself. Duff, who is power- 
fully built, forced the double windows open. The 
door, which had possibly had no first-hand 
experience of the elements since the place was 
built six years ago, blew open. We shut it. It blew 
open again. We locked it. 

‘I’m going to wash, said Duff. 

But when he turned the key nothing happened. 
After a lot of rattling a rescue squad came and 
let us out. The mineral water which we had 
ordered on arrival turned up after twenty minutes. 
I had a whisky and soda while Duff washed. 

I took his place at the tap in the lavatory along 
the corridor. A trickle of water came out of it, 
then dried up altogether. Several members of the 
staff assembled and gazed at the tap. They reached 
the conclusion that the water supply had failed. 

Outside the rain poured down. A fountain in 
front of the hotel played like mad. I found a jug 
of drinking water and washed in that. A plumber 
arrived, a very sad man. The sound of hammering 
echoed down the corridor. 

Tripping over the suitcase with which we had 
wedged the door, Vladimir entered to announce 
that there was no restaurant but a meal would be 
served in our room. It would be ready in an hour 
and a half. 

For the first time in my life 1 actually wished 
I were in Slough. 
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or the hundreds of architects and surveyors 

who are willing to build something new, 
there are hardly more than a score who are will- 
ing to repair and, if necessary, enlarge what is 
old. The fatal and old-fashioned mid-wars policy 
that all small old houses are slums is still pur- 
sued in some districts. In Whitstable, for instance, 
which is the last quite unspoilt fishing port on 
the Kentish coast, the Council, despite local pro- 
tests, has refused to grant, landlords and owner- 
occupiers time to bring fourteen houses in Water- 
loo Road into repair. Waterloo Road is one of 
the old streets which give Whitstable its unique 
character. Already along Island Wall the old 
houses have been improved since the war and, 
though they may have become a bit St. Ives-ish 
and Newlyn-ish in the process, they are still Old 
Whitstable. So, too, could be Waterloo Road. 
In Deerhurst, Gloucestershire, forty-nine cot- 
tages, that is to say, most of the village, are to 
be destroyed by the Cheltenham RDC. No doubt 
this Council is quite legal in applying suburban 
standards to a remote country village, but they 
are causing great unhappiness as well as esthetic 
havoc. The only completely countrified group of 
buildings in Ealing, Middlesex, is the old Rec- 
tory and Church of Perivale, standing at the edge 
of some surviving meadows, preserved as a golf 
course, near the River Brent. The old Rectory, 
which is fifteenth century in origin with later ad- 
ditions, is to be demolished. The excuse that will 
be made for its destruction will be that it is ‘only 
a Grade II building’ on the official lists, but most 
of what is left of old England consists of Grade II 
buildings, and, what is more, these lesser build- 
ings are essential foils to the major ones. We 
have got into the awful museum habit of 
categorising things as first class and second class, 
and only bothering about those which the art 
historians approve. But England is not a museum 
of specially selected pieces. It is the gradual 
growth of centuries, like Perivale Rectory, and 
when we destroy one part of a group of build- 
ings because it is less ‘important’ than another 
part which adjoins it we are doing what the Vic- 
torians did to old churches: we are ruining them 
with theoretical improvements. Huyton, near 
Liverpool, for instance, is typical. It is an old 
village with a surviving street of shops and a 
paddock, surrounded by building estates. Again, 
despite local protests, the Council is determined 
to take down the old street, and, though it may 
not be much architecturally, it is still pleasant, 
textured with time, and has country proportions. 


OBSTRUCTION 


Still less excusable is the proposal in Edinburgh 
to destroy the tall trees and gardens in the splen- 
did Randolph Crescent in the Georgian New 
Town and replace them with a roundabout, 
shrubs and municipal flower beds. Again, there 
have been protests. In 1811, Plymouth, which 
had an old, rotten and unreformed Corporation, 
yet had the vision to hold a national competition 
for a worthy civic centre. It got one, designed by 


City and Suburban 


By JOHN BETJEMAN 
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John Foulston. The modern, reformed, demo- 
cratic Corporation today has systematically de- 
stroyed all this except for St. Katharine’s Church, 
one of the most charming Georgian buildings, 
within and without, in the West Country. This 
is now to be destroyed, despite the advice of the 
Royal Fine Art Commission and the Advisory 
Committee to the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government. The secrecy and obstructionism 
which those who want to find out what is afoot 


Consuming Interest 


By LESLIE ADRIAN 


EXT to the deplorable orange-dyed kippers, 
TN ere is nothing more unappetising than 
the dyed smoked haddock. Swimming in its pool 
of yellow-tinged milk, like a plateful of damp 
cottonwool, it is a familiar sight on the breakfast 
menu of British Railways hotels—and of many 
hotels that should know better. So I was 
heartened to see the rows of large smoked had- 
docks, each tinged the palest amber and with the 
tang of the oak smoke still about them, in Mr. 
Charles Secular’s shop at the Elephant and 
Castle. 

I came across ‘The Smoke Hole’ accidentally 
when I took a wrong turning off the Walworth 
Road and, under the arches of the railway bridge, 
found the small fish-curing business, which has 
been carried on by this Cockney family for over 
200 years. Never, when they are smoking whole 
haddocks, do they ever use a dye, according to 
the present head of the firm, Mr. Charlie Secular. 
And at their main shop and curing house at 
99 Tower Bridge Road his son told me he believes 
they are one of the few firms in Britain today 
who smoke the fish without dyes. 

‘People come from abroad to buy them. They 
say they never taste any like them. But we don’t 
bother to sell them up West. We’ve enough trade 
here. The dockers who live around here are big 
fish-eaters: always have been.’ 

I went into the smoke hole and, with stream- 
ing eyes, watched the curing. The haddocks are 
split, gutted and dipped in brine, They are then 
threaded on to iron rods and left over the oak 
sawdust fire for an hour or two, according to the 
type of haddock. Only the best quality fish are 
used, and the fire must be kept down to the 
right, smouldering temperature. If it is too hot 
the fish will cook and fall into the fire. 

In some of the large plants today, Mr. Charlie 
Junior told me, the so-called smoked haddock 
never goes near smoke. ‘The fish are dipped in 
brine, then in dye and then left to dry. You can 
tell a properly smoked fish by the holes where 
the wire rods have been.’ But in recent years, there 
has been a demand for fillets of smoked haddock, 
rather than for the whole fish. For these dye is 
used, as the pieces are too small to thread on to 
rods and are merely placed across metal bars 
for the smoking. This leaves an uneven colour. 


encounter when they have to correspond with the 
paid servants of local Councils have to be experi- 
enced to be believed. A friend of mine, a writer 
on architecture of great distinction who is on the 
National Trust, wrote to the Town Council of 
Ampthill, in Bedfordshire, a polite and reasoned 
letter of protest against the introduction of con- 
crete lamp standards into that attractive old Bed- 
fordshire town, and suggesting the substitution 
of steel ones, and of brackets from the houses, 
as is done today by most progressive Local 
Authorities. He received a letter from one of the 
paid servants of the Council which ran, ‘Dear Sir, 
I have to acknowledge your letter of the 18th 
instant. Yours faithfully.’ 
The word ‘have’ was underlined. 





‘Even our customers,’ Mr. Secular admitted, 
‘don’t like fillets that way.’ 
7 * * 

I know that many kinds of recipe, like wine, 
do not travel—though not for the same reason: 
it is just that the atmosphere is wrong. But some 
foreign dishes are easily enough adaptable to suit 
our taste and climate; many have a basic 
equivalent in good English cooking; and I have 
asked Anne-Marie Crévecceur, whose period in 
exile from her native country has led her to 
experiment in this field, to suggest some French 
summer recipes which can be enjoyed over here. 

She begins with: 

ROULADE DE VEAU 
—or, in its English version, stuffed veal roll. It 
has the advantage that it can be served hot, with 
a wine or sherry sauce, or cold—for a picnic, say 
—with a sharp mayonnaise or a tartare sauce.... 

‘For five to six people I ask the butcher to bone 
3 lb. best end neck of veal allowing sufficient flap 
to form a neat roll. To make the stuffing I mince 
together 4 oz. pork liver, three shallots and a sprig 
of parsley; and then pound this mixture with 8 oz. 
pork sausage meat, 8 oz. fresh breadcrumbs 
(previously moistened with milk and excess mois- 
ture squeezed out), one yolk of egg, pepper, salt, 
pinch of nutmeg, half teaspoonful chopped 
dried or fresh tarragon. Finally add two table- 
spoonfuls brandy (optional but highly beneficial). 

‘I open the meat on the table, dust it with pepper 
and spread the stuffing on the centre and in the 
space left empty by the bones. With the flap I 
form a roll, sewing the ends and tying the whole 
thing securely. As the pork stuffing must be well 
cooked, and as slow cooking improves the flavour 
of the meat as well as reducing shrinkage, the roll 
should be roasted in a moderate oven for two 
and a half to two and three-quarter hours. 

“When the meat is done, remove it to a serving 
dish. Pour off excess fat from the gravy and add 
veal stock, together with a glass of cheap, dry 
white wine or sherry mixed with a small tea- 
spoonful of cornflour. Bring to a quick boil and 
cook for two to three minutes, adjust the season- 
ing, pour a little of the sauce on the joint, and 
serve the rest separately.’ 

Anne-Marie Crévecceur will give the recipes 
for mayonnaise and tartare sauces next week. 
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\ I. E RE was once a passenger who said to a Qantas 


fi 














steward, ‘and get this clear, J 
Flying with QANTAS } -an't stand being fussed over’. And 
has spoilt me 
for this sort 


of thing / 


24 hours laterhe spoke again and 





said coldly ‘I didn’t ring 
for you’. ‘No Sir,’ 
| 


VN GWe iy 
s NY} 4 . 
id A 


said the steward. 
Then why are you 


standing there, pointing 





a loaded tray at my head ?’ 
‘Well sir, at exactly sundown 
yesterday you chose this brand 
of whisky and a small soda. And 
I thought that, as the sun has just set 
again ..’ ‘Nonsense’ said the passenger 
‘use your eyes man! Sun hasn’t set’. 
‘Not at this height, sir’ said the 
steward gently ‘but at zero feet, sir, 
immediately below us, the sun set the best 
part of a minute ago’. The passenger looked 
down through the window. Too true, the earth was already 
in shadow. ‘Well, well’ he said with honest enthusiasm, 
‘well, well, well!’ ‘Shall I leave you to pour the soda, sir?? 
said the steward. ‘Thanks’ said the passenger ‘Do. And—oh, 
steward!’ ‘Sir?’ ‘You win.’ Qantas stewards never fuss. But 


they spoil our passengers—outrageously ! 


“S QANTAS 


is Australian for comfort 





AUSTRALIA’S OVERSEAS AIRLINE tn associaTiON WITH B.0.A.C. AND T.8.A8 


SUPER G CONSTELLATIONS Towrist or First Class, West from San Francisco 
er Vancouver to Australia and New Zealand—or East by the Q ANTAS/B.O.A.C. Kangaroo 
Route via Middle East, India, S.E. Asia. Also Sydney to Far East and S, Africa, 


Tickets and advice from appointed Travel Agents, any B.O.A.C. Office and Qantas, 
69 Piccadilly, W1 + Telephone ;: MAY fair 9200 
NOs 














ACCRA: The illustration is a 


tribute to the dashing waterman- 
ship of the cheerful Fanti paddlers 
who man the surfboats—a well- 
known feature of the waterfront 
of Accra. Plying between the 
shore and the ships of all nations, 


which lie at anchor over a mile 
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out beyond the shoals, they skim 

fearlessly over the great waves, their sturdy craft 
loaded with all types of cargo from cocoa beans to 
motor lorries. They play a vital part in the comme. 
erce of Accra, for the port has no deep-water 
harbour, though it handles about one-third of the 
imports of Ghana. 

How long their skilful trade will continue to 
flourish is uncertain, for the great increase in the 
wealth and commerce of Ghana has already led 
to an extension of the modern port facilities at 
Takoradi, while 17 miles to the east of Accra 
work is in pregress on a new port at Tema. 


Accra is the capital of Ghana, a steadily progressive 


country with a population of over four and a half 


million people. 

Business men who require information on 
current commercial conditions in Ghana are 
invited to get into touch with our Intelligence 
Department, 54 Lombard Street, London, 
E.C.3. Up-to-date reports frem our branches 
in Accra and elsewhere are readily obtainable 


on request. 
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THE BBC’s RUSSIAN SERVICE 

Sm,—You have done such public service in throwing 
your columns open to discussion of the BBC Russian 
broadcasts that I hope you will still allow me to 
intervene in the debate. The service exists to present 
news, information about Britain and a reflection of 
British opinion to Russia. Now it seems to me that 
the real question at issue is: for what audience is 
the service intended? Two views are possible. One 
view is that the service should be mainly directed to 
government and official circles and their supporters. 
The other, that it should be mainly directed to the 
growing number of Russians who are aware that 
there is much wrong with Communist rule, and who 
are beginning to say so almost openly. If we are 
broadcasting for the former, then it is right that 
the broadcasts should use the language of diplomacy, 
should avoid direct sharp criticism, and should keep 
off the subjects which are likely to cause particular 
irritation. If to the latter, then our aim should be 
to provide information, including, of course, in- 
formation on the Communist orbit and on British 
opinion on Communism which a Russian audience 
is denied by its own information services. In the 
former case we can perhaps hope that some day 
in the future a suitably emasculated service will 
no longer be jammed. In the latter case we can hope 
to build up a close following of supporters among 
those who, largely silent today, may one day be 
heard as the true voice of Russia. Which is the policy 
of the BBC? 

My impression is that it is much more often con- 
cerned with the first of my imaginary audiences than 
with the second, and I believe this to be profoundly 
wrong. If I understand you aright, Sir, and some 
of your correspondents, you and they have the same 
impression and also believe it to be wrong. Mr. 
Gretton, writing on behalf of the BBC, will have 
none of this distinction, He is concerned to show 
that you, Sir, and those of your correspondents who 
share the views of Pharos, have simply got the facts 
wrong. How can we be accused of being conciliatory, 
he says in effect, when we broadcast such fire-eaters 
as Sir Winston Churchill and Professor Seton- 
Watson? It would, I think, have been more helpful 
if the difference of principle which, so far as my im- 
pression goes, really exists were ventilated more 
frankly. 

In fairness to the BBC, however, it is only right 
to remember that an impression based on such oc- 
casional sample listening as people like myself can 
afford the time for may be mistaken—although it 
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would still be somewhat extraordinary that quite a 
number of specialists on Russian affairs, listening 
at different periods and times to different broadcasts, 
should have all formed a similar impression. The 
BBC very fairly offers to put the scripts of the 
Russian broadcasts at the disposal of anyone who 
is prepared to read them. May I*suggest that you, 
Sir, taking advantage of the BBC's offer, could do 
a great service to the public by sponsoring an in- 
dependent inquiry into the uneasiness about our 
broadcasts to Russia? What I propose is that you 
should appoint a small committee, headed by some- 
one whose competence, independence and integrity 
guarantee his authority to conduct the inquiry. This 
committee should not only read scripts and study 
programme schedules over a period, but should also 
consult experts on Soviet affairs in the academic 
world and in the world of journalism. My impression 
is that the Russian Service as often as not falls down 
not so much in what it actually broadcasts as in 
what it might broadcast (if it really had my second 
imaginary audience in view) but does not, This 
applies, of course, not to news—which, as Mr. Frank 
points out, will always be the most effective part 
of the service—but to the commentaries and talks 
which presumably make up the greater part of the 
programme, The report of such a committee as | 
have in mind would either allay the apprehensions 
which are felt by some of us or, if it confirmed 
them, would, I hope, have every chance of influencing 
those responsible for formulating the policy of the 
BBC.—Yours faithfully, 

LEONARD SCHAPIRO 
Reform Club, SW1 


THE LIBERAL CREED 
Sir,—Certainly some things are ordered ill under 
the present dispensation—and some things are 
ordered well. They cannot be ordered as ill as all that 
from the Liberal point of view so long as in Hudders- 
field, Bolton, Montgomery, Carmarthen and Cardigan 
Liberals are willing to appeal to Conservative voters 
to help return them to Parliament. It is of no moment 
whether, as I think, one Liberal could be returned 
to Westminster in three-cornered contest or whether, 
as Mr. Watson thinks, it would be two or three. The 
number would certainly not be sufficient to have any 
effective voting power and therefore the only chance 
of getting Liberal things done is to persuade mem- 
bers of other parties to support them. There can be 
no point of arguing about what everybody knows 
to be true. It is easy enough, of course, to write down 
a list of desirable measures which it is alleged that 
the Liberals would carry out if they had a Parliamen- 
tary majority. Whether they would in fact carry them 
out is a question so hypothetical as hardly to, have 
any meaning. It is as if I were to ask Mr. Watson 
whether, if he were a horse, he would run in the 
Derby, and, if so, whether he would win. All that 
we know about Liberal programmes and Liberal 
unity is that the Liberals did nothing about electoral 
reform or the wider distribution of property when 
they had the power and that at Carmarthen the 
Liberal candidate—to take only the most recent of 
many instances—fought in direct opposition to the 
party’s policy over Suez. Since Mr. Watson is fond 
of challenging questions, is he prepared to tell the 
Conservative electors of Huddersfield and Bolton 
that there is absolutely nothing in common between 
them and their Liberal members?—Yours faithfully, 

CHRISTOPHER HOLLIS 
Mells 

* 

Sir.—As an active Liberal Party member Mr. George 
Watson must be used to claiming that defeat is vic- 
tory, but even in politics some degree of consistency 
is desirable. 

‘Liberalism,’ says Mr. Watson, writing to you as 
the editor of the latest edition of his party’s creed, 
‘is by pretty common consent a conviction that in- 
dividual liberty is the first of all political criteria 
and the final political good.’ Three cheers for free- 
dom, Rouse the tattered Liberal banners, By the 
right, quick march, Pick up your feet there and don’t 
Dingle dally on the way. But wait. Two paragraphs 
later Mr. Watson declares that his creed calls for 
‘a legislative programme to redistribute private 
property.” 
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Only those with very muddy brains can really 
claim that the highest possible degree of individual 
liberty attainable in the modern world is really con- 
sistent with the forcible distribution by the State 
of a man’s possessions.— Yours faithfully, 
PHILIP GOODHART 
House of Commons, SW1 


OFF THE MAIN ROAD 


Sir,—A fortnight ago Mr. Betjeman and some friends, 
‘driven nearly silly by the bumper-to-bumper traffic 
on the main roads, turned off at Faversham into a 
silence that was amazing after the public roar.’ They 
‘went by unfenced roads like streams winding among 
golden corn,’ and ‘came to remote valley villages and 
weatherboarded houses, brick farms, grey stone 
churches with red-tiled roofs. and oak-surrounded 


greens.” 
Excellent! (for Mr. Betjeman and friends, who 
had previously, one may assume, been making their 


own contribution to the ‘public roar’ on the main 
roads)—but, it seems, a little illogical for one who 
delights in rural quict to set a bad example by trans- 
ferring his own bit of uproar to the as yet unspoilt 
parts of Kent. 
But perhaps I do Mr. Betjeman an injustice. He 
may have been walking or cycling.—Yours faithfully, 
I. V. TAYLOR 
15 Stanton Road, Bebington, Cheshir 


EXAMINING JUSTICES 

Sir.—As already announced in the press, the Home 
Secretary has appointed a Departmental Committee 
under my chairmanship ‘to consider whether pro- 
ceedings before examining justices should continue 
to take place in open court, and, if so, whether it is 
necessary or desirable that any restriction should be 
placed on the publication of reports of such pro- 
ceedings’; and he has asked the committee to com- 
plete its work with the minimum of delay. 

The committee has invited certain bodies and per- 
sons to submit evidence to it, and it is also anxious 
to have the benefit of the views and experience of 
any others who may be in a position to help it. May 
I have the courtesy of your columns to bring this 
to general notice? Evidence, which should be in 
the form of a memorandum, should be sent to the 
Secretary to the Committee, Mr. B. C. Cubbon, Home 
Office, Whitehall, SW1, as soon as possible and not 
later than October 1 next.—Yours faithfully, 

TUCKER 
House of Lords, SW1 


HONG KONG 

Sir,—Mr. George Edinger’s original article on Hong 
Kong contained a few words of commendation and 
a good many more of unfair criticism suffused with 
emotion. His letter in your issue of August 9 con- 
tains further baseless charges against the administra- 
tion of Hong Kong and its non-Chinese community. 
May I, with an experience of forty years’ residence 
in Hong Kong and service on its official Councils, 
reply to the strictures with which he concludes his 
letter? 

The report of Dr. Hambro, of the United Nations 
High Commission for Refugees, should satisfy any 
unbiased person of what the Hong Kong Govern- 
ment has achieved in its overwhelming task of meet- 
ing the needs, practically unaided, of 700,000 
refugees. May I remind Mr. Edinger that several 
hundreds of us non-Chinese lived for three and a 
half years under conditions no better than those 
which refugees from China have experienced. | for 
one have no regrets for an experience which, although 
unpleasant at times, had its compensations. 

It is true that the Hong Kong Cricket Club is still 
allocated the ground in the centre of the city for its 
matches, but other sporting clubs, Chinese, Indian, 
Portuguese, etc., are also allocated playing grounds, 
admittedly outside the commercial centre. Moreover, 
the Hong Kong Cricket Club sponsors the annual 
lawn tennis championships which are played on its 
ground and competitors, irrespective of race, have 
the use of the clubhouse during the tournament. 

Mr. Edinger says nothing is attempted to regulate 
the pay and hours and holidays of workers. I refer 
him to the factory legislation which is administered 
by the Commerce and Industry Department, with a 
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Money is our Business 


The finance of agriculture and of its many ancillary trades 
is a very substantial part of our business, and it is proper that money should 
be in the forefront of the picture. We take pride in our share in farming, 
and indeed in every other kind of business enterprise, but our part is 
primarily a financial one; for after all, money is our business. 


Barclays Bank Limited 
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large staff of factory inspectors, in accordance with 
the conventions of the International Labour Organ- 
isation. As a former director of certain industrial 
concerns I can assure Mr. Edinger that the employees, 
through their unions, were well aware of the regula- 
tions regarding hours, holidays and wages. Moreover, 
many public companies now provide workers with 
canteens, recreational centres, clinics (serving workers 
and their families) and in some cases residential flats. 

Mr. Edinger says: ‘Nothing has been done to bring 
young Englishmen into contact with the young 
Chinese.’ This assertion is quite wrong. Every young 
Englishman (or other British nationality) has an 
opportunity of meeting young Chinese. The Junior 
Chamber of Commerce, for instance, with an inter- 
national membership includes many young Britons. 
There are nearly a hundred voluntary societies 
ministering to the under-privileged, their activities 
being co-ordinated by the Government Social Wel- 
fare Department. In common with many of my 
business colleagues I was associated with the work 
of several of these societies and few were without 
representatives of the younger British element. 

I maintain ‘We are doing a wonderful job in Hong 
Kong,’ and while some of the advantages of the 
Welfare State may be lacking, the fact that thousands 
of Chinese continue to clamour for admittance to 
Hong Kong suggests that with all its imperfections 
Hong Kong has much to offer.—Yours faithfully, 

P. S. CASSIDY 
Balgownie, Virginia Water, Surrey 

* 

Sir,—Mr. Edinger says he will ‘unreservedly retract’ 
his allegation that the Green Howards ‘fired on the 
population’ of Hong Kong last October. Then in 
the next sentence he says they were ‘called on only 
to stand by to keep the ring while others did the 
shooting.’ Some retraction! Some unreserve! 

That I do not know whether any other British 
units fired or not is not as remarkable as Mr. Edinger 
appears to suppose, I make no claim to be omniscient. 
But I suggest that if Mr. Edinger had taken more 
pains to collect a few facts before giving rein to 
his fancies he might have found that the shooting 
was done by the police on October 10 before the 
military wore called in on the following day.—Yours 
faithfully, 

MEREDITH WHITTAKER 
Mercury Office, Scarborough 


KING’S CROSS TO EUSTON 


Sir,—Surely the way from King’s Cross to Euston 
by train (other than Underground) would be Fins- 
bury Park/Dalston Junction/South Hampstead—a 
mere thirteen miles or so in all against the eighty-five 
miles by the route shown in the answers to ‘Holiday 
Questions’? —Y ours faithfully, 

J. P. BARDSLEY 
Withdean, Brighton 


CIGARETTES AND LUNG CANCER 


Sir,—Pharos seems to suggest (Spectator, August 2) 
that the evidence of a causal relationship between 
cigarette smoking and cancer of the lung is distinctly 
shaky. It is, however, of exactly the same type as that 
on which everyone accepts radio-activity as a cause 
of cancer, benzol as a cause of aplastic anemia, 
aniline as a cause of cancer of the bladder, etc. 
Admittedly the evidence is purely statistical in each 
case; and there is a widespread distrust of statistics, 
especially when they lead to unwelcome conclusions. 
The (statistically) good results of the anti-polio 
vaccine are very widely accepted, although they are 
of the same class as the cigarette ones. 

Many people feel with the French broadcaster M. 
Francis Claude, ‘Les statistiques me font penser aux 
enaillots de bains dit “Bikinis”: ce qu’elles révélent 
est trés suggestif, mais elles cachent lessentiel.’ 
Adults, however, find no difficulty in inferring the 
mature of ‘l’essentiel’ but cavil at doing so when a 
favourite bad habit is in question. 

The anonymous pathologist quoted by Pharos has 
obviously no comprehension of the statistical signifi- 
cance of ‘relevance’: his bald-headed men form the 
basis of quite a good joke but cancer of the lung is a 
poor one.—Yours faithfully, 

A. PINEY 
452 Harley Street, W1 
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[Pharos writes: ‘Apart from the possibility that 
smoking and lung cancer are both diseases arising 
out of some deeper cause, it would still not be fair 
to say that the statistical relationship is “of the same 
type” as that accepted in the cases Dr. Piney men- 
tions. On the contrary, it shows internal inconsis- 
tencies (cf. Sir Ronald Fisher’s letter in the BMJ 
for August 3) which nobody has been able to account 
for.’—Editor, Spectator.] 


CAVALIERS AND EGGHEADS 


Sir,—I am glad you have kept a sense of proportion 
in your leading article ‘Cavaliers and Eggheads,’ and 
have not resorted to the ludicrous as most writers 
have done in attacking Lord Altrincham for his un- 
happy—and indeed unwise—attempt to bring the 
Queen and the Court into open controversy. Some 
people, including those who should know better, have 
resorted to silly behaviour over this episode: their 
antics are clownish, and one really wonders whether 
they ought not to spend some time reflecting upon 
much of their own faults, the most common of which 
is minding everyone else’s business but their own. 

A little respect for the privacy of the Queen and 
her household and a genuine loyalty for the 
Sovereign are attributes that would command more 
worth than useless abuse against Lord Altrincham 
and other such individuals. I am tempted to ask how 
patriotic such people are that generally slink away 
before the National Anthem is played at a theatre or 
cinema, or at the end of a day’s broadcasting and 
television service. And do they ever think twice be- 
fore running their own country down in their travels 
abroad as so often happens? 

True patriotism and loyalty to the Sovereign does 
not consist of temperamental play-acting over what 
Lord Altrincham said, nor does it rely upon preten- 
tious adulation from the very kind of people that 
do so little to maintain the traditions and the true 
values of our nation. I am sickened by the way this 
episode has been dragged into the lowest depths of 
controversy—and yet no suggestion has come out 
of it to renew our loyalty to the Sovereign Yours 
faithfully, 

D. F. BAKER LACE 
16 Woodland Avenue, Upper Norwood, SE19 


DAME EDITH’S BAN 


Sir,—Your two brilliant correspondents have col- 
lided on a precedent for Dame Edith Sitwell’s 
limitation of review copies. Now, please, will some- 
one disclose what critical example misled Pharos 
into citing the Daily Telegraph’s review of Dame 
Edith’s poems as a ‘devastating analysis of her 
talents’? The attempted ‘analysis’ therein, of robes 
and ornaments, would have been done more skilfully 
on the Women’s Page; and it is ‘devastating’ to see 
your nimble-minded commentator hoodwinked by 
a few cheap and vulgar personal gibes from a re- 
viewer who (to borrow his own sentence, with due 
acknowledgment) ‘shows an appalling insensitivity 
both to the sound and the meaning of words.’ Really, 
Pharos should keep better company, if we are all to 
go on reading and digesting him!—Yours faithfully, 

LAURA S. DEANE 
72 Notting Hill Gate, W11 


AUSTRIAN MISSION 


Sir,—For someone who is obviously not partial to 
double-headed eagles, Mr. Barraclough’s review of 
my Austrian Odyssey in your issue of August 2 was 
quite kindly done. I hope it is not ungracious, there- 
fore, if I ask space to correct some of the totally false 
impressions he has given about my ideas of the 
‘Austrian mission,’ past and present. I have never 
treated this ‘mission’ as anything messianic, but as 
something objective and largely unconscious, a 
responsibility for action arising simply from Austria’s 
position on Europe’s crossroads. On page 34 I wrote 
that this was for the Austrians ‘not a sacred task but 
a plain fact of life... . [It was] simply the sum 
total of dangers already mastered added to the sum 
total of those to come.’ Anyone fortunate enough to 
have been in Budapest and then in Vienna during the 
Hungarian revolt and the winter which followed saw 
what these inescapable Austrian responsibilities 
amount to, today more than ever. This was one of 
those occasions when to be ‘steeped in atmosphere’ (a 
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condition which your reviewer seems to distrust) is 
essential to the understanding of what one is writing 
about. 

Incidentally, your reviewer has tangled himself up 
on this admittedly difficult question. In one paragraph 
he urges Austria to have no mission at all in the 
modern world and to ignore my ‘heady advice’ that 
she should help to unify the divided Central Europe 
around her. In the next, when talking of the problems 
facing Austria, he quotes with apparent approval my 
remark that ‘the future of Eurepe as well as of 
Austria is at stake in the unravelling.’ If indeed her 
destiny is so important to us all, it is to be hoped 
she will ignore Mr. Barraclough’s advice to lie down 
and be flattened by it. Heaven knows, the Austrians 
are passive enough without having these jeremiads 
shouted at them from the touchline. 

In the matter of Franz Ferdinand, your reviewer 
has, I regret to say, been either careless or dishonest. 
I did not say that the victim of Sarajevo gave every 
promise of being able to solve the old dilemmas of 
the Empire. My words were ‘His bid . . . gave every 
promise of becoming a determined one. It is tempting 
but pointless to speculate on what the effects might 
have been.’ (page 67). Finally, if I ‘leant over back- 
wards to be fair to the Habsburg dynasty’ this is 
mainly because it has seemed to me that so many 
other students of history have leant forward against 
the evidence to spit at it—Yours faithfully, 

GORDON SHEPHERD 
Strozzigasse 2, Vienna 8, Austria 


GEORGES FOUR 


Sir,—I think it would be a pity if Mr. Gerald 
Hamilton's version of ‘the well-known rhyme’ on 
the four Georges were accepted as correct (page 
820, June 21, 1957). Another version attributed to 
Walter Savage Landor written to entertain his friend 
W. M. Thackeray was printed in Notes and Queries 
very many years ago (eheu! fugaces). The skit goes: 
I sing the Georges Four 

For Providence could stand no more 

Some say that far the worst 

Of all the four was George the first. 

But still by some ’tis reckon’d 

That worser still was George the second. 

No mortal ever said one word 

Of good or bad of George the third. 

When George the Fourth from earth descended 

God be praised the Georges ended. 
—Yours faithfully, 

M. G. GODLONTON 

16 Frances Street, Grahamstown, CP, SA 


INDIAN MUTINY 


Sir,—It is surely ironical that while Indian historians 
should be at great pains to stress that the Mutiny 
of 1857 was in no sense a ‘National War of Inde- 
pendence,’ a section of the British press should be 
trying to raise a scare about the danger of the cen- 
tenary celebrations being used to stir up anti-British 
hatred in India. Such a danger exists only in their 
imagination. 

The recent removal of a few statues of some Britons 
from public places in a few towns hardly adds up to 
a ‘virulent anti-British campaign.” The removal in 
fact has been a very quiet affair, and free from any 
emotional outburst, In fact some of these statues, 
rather offensive to national sentiment, ought to have 
been removed long ago. The presence of such statues 
in public places only helped to keep fresh bitter 
memories and in no way helped the cause of Indo- 
British friendship. 

I felt sad to find the statue of General John Nichol- 
son in Delhi had been removed the other day. But I 
well recall a visit to Delhi in December, 19]2—I was 
shocked to find the statue in such a dilapidated state. 
It had ceased to be of interest to the average English- 
man forty-five years ago. 

In Bombay the beautiful statue of Queen Victoria 
is still there, so is that of her son King Edward, so is 
Lord Hardinge’s near the Gateway of India, and of 
that ‘great friend of India’ Edwin Montague. The 
famous Memorial Well at Cawnpore is still intact. 
There is nothing whatever to suggest that the cele- 
brations of August 16 next in honour of the 1857 
‘Martyrs,’ will be marked by anti-British demonstra- 
tions, and there is no reason why they should be. 

The truth is this: the tragedies of 1857 have been 
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forgiven and forgotten by the real Indian of today, 
but the dreadful days that followed the partition of 
India will not be forgotten nor forgiven for many a 
generation.—Y ours faithfully, 

J. D. JENKINS 
Poona 


LIGHT FOR TAPER 


Sir.—Your commentator from Westminster, Taper, 
refers to Mr. Philip Bell as sitting for ‘some fearful 
hole in Lancashire.’ His readers, who presumably 
look for information about what goes on in Par- 
liament rather than for light on his topographical 
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antipathies, may have wondered to which of the 
sixty-four Lancashire constituencies he wished to be 
sO gratuitously offensive. Had Taper in fact been 
in any doubt he could have been enlightened by 
any policeman on duty in the House or by Hansard 
next morning, which, in fact, he quotes. Mr. Bell is 
a London barrister. a silk in chambers in the Inner 
Temple. His constituency has nothing to do with 
his behaviour. If he were tempted to put any face 
on that it would not be that of his seat. He would 
reserve that, | hope. for the pseudonvmous Taper 
if he ever showed his face.—Yours faithfully, 

FRANK SINGLETON 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, London 


Contemporary Arts 


Turning the Screw 


Time Lock. (Dominion and New 
Victoria.) — No Time _ for 
Tears. (Rialto.)\—Night Pas- 
sage, (Odeon, Marble Arch.)— 
A Hair in the Soup. (Cameo- 
Polytechnic.) 

THERE are tortoises even in the 
film industry, where hares mostly 
flourish. Once in a while, not often, in the middle 
of the parties and the shouting you get a quiet 
little film slipped into a not very central cinema 
that is worth the rest of the week’s films put to- 
gether. Time Lock takes little more than an hour 
to run, it has none of the Glorious Technicolor, 
Breathtaking CinemaScope and_ Stereoscopic 
Sound we heard so much about last week, and it 
is found in the same programme as a biography 
of Vesta Tilley so glumly, jocularly, shamingly 
awful that anyone might be forgiven if he hap- 
pened to arrive at the wrong moment for escaping 
out of the Dominion or the New Victoria as fast 
as his legs would take him. It is an exercise in 
suspense, and suspense films, if they are any good 
at all, are screwers of the nerves. This one screws 
with splendid inexorability: the nerves being 
pinned into belief and hope and caring what hap- 
pens (however Synopsis may have spoilt the game 
by telling it all beforehand), tighter and tighter 
as the film progresses. It took mine a good five 
hours to unscrew. 

To create this remarkable atmosphere it uses 
an old theme of accident, rescue, and the race for 
life against time. A Canadian bank is shutting up 
on Friday evening and the time clock that will 
shut the vault is fixed to last through the entire 
weekend. While the clock is being fixed, some- 
thing happens in the street to make everyone look 
out; and as they look, the cashier’s smail son 
slips into the vault. Back turn the grownups and 
shut the door. The child is sealed in a virtually 
impregnable room till Monday morning. 

The rest is clean, neat, fast, efficient direction 
without frills. When the film was over I heard one 
or two people complaining that the emotions in 
it were ‘stock’ ones. I wonder what sort of exotic 
emotion they might expect from the parents of a 
child slowly suffocating beyond three inches of 
steel. The whole point of a film of this kind is 
that it deals with a stock—if by stock you mean 
central, simple, in the old sense unsophisticated 
—situation of life, in which the ordinary limits of 
social behaviour are bypassed. The whole point 
about the acting in such a film is that it must 
correspond to that situation. It can be expressive 
or subdued, flamboyant or reserved, but it must 
express the central, not the ancillary, emotions. 
There is no room for anything but the urgency of 
the moment—anguish, fear, dread, hope, in its 








deepest sense sympathy, all felt with an appalling 
concentration. In this case the actors, under the 
sound, energetic leadership of Robert Beatty and 
directed with admirable accuracy by a British 
director, Gerald Thomas, all give exactly the 
right sense of not caring for anything outside, 
beyond, before or after the immediate time and 
place. Except, of course, for the radio commenta- 
tor, who, for all his sympathy (and he is no 
ghoul), has a reporting gleam in his eye and 
excitement in his voice that go ill with the rest of 
the dedicated rescuers. Towards the end of the 
ordeal he tries, kindly, to cheer the mother by 
telling her what a wonderful news story it is, 
and how millions are listening in to it and hoping 
with her at that moment. The mother turns to 
thank him, mechanically, moved on the very 
outer edges of her understanding, as her body 
would be if a fly were to land on her nose: the 
faintest quiver of reaction, then the dazed, in- 
credulous look of any mother to anyone outside 
her private suffering. ‘It’s all very well for you, 
she seems to be saying. ‘He's not your child.’ 

A mother uses exactly (or almost exactly) those 
words in No Time for Tears, a trifle about a child- 
ren’s hospital, but you don’t believe her, for the 
difference between the two films is the difference 
between life and fiction: the one you believe, the 
other you smile at and, quite often, with. The 
children, especially a very small black one, are 
fun; and the general atmosphere is a wholesome 
one that approves of love, high spirits and the 
presence of mothers in children’s hospital life. 
Flora Robson in a small part is the best thing 
about it, Anna Neagle in a big one the worst. The 
middle-sized players are about middling. Direc- 
tor: Cyril Frankel. 

Night Passage: dullish Western with James 
Stewart and Audie Murphy, about which there 
is really, in this case, nothing at all to say. 
Director : James Neilson. 

A Hair in the Soup: unfunny French comedy 
starring a small man called Louis de Funes whose 
comic talents don’t quite measure up to the excel- 
lent elastic face Nature gave him. Rather slimy, 
like its title, and directed, with notable clumsiness, 
by Maurice Regamey. 

ISABEL QUIGLY 
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Tue take of salmon has been so great at Fort William 
this season, that the ice has been exhausted, and the 
fishers have had a number of horses employed in 
carrying down snow from Ben Nevis for the purpose 
of packing the fish in. 


In the Bazaar 


Some of our newspapers have 
recently taken to publishing pro- 
files and histories of famous 
businesses, and the present season, 
when those London art dealers 
who trade in contemporary art are 
holding their summer bazaars, 1s 
an appropriate occasion to consider them in 
similar terms. The Leicester Galleries, with its 
Italianate facade and its rooms dedicated to 
English eighteenth-century masters has the long- 
est history, stretching back beyond 1900; exhibit- 
ing both Moore and Munnings within a year, 
its policy has been more catholic and easy-going 
than any of its companions, and its mixed shows 
always temper the avant-garde and doctrinaire 
with what is historical or moderate. Until a few 
years ago the Beaux Arts Gallery, with its horse- 
bus staircase linking the two rooms, was an 
Edwardian backwater devoted to the painting of 
Sickert, John, Macevoy and their contemporaries, 
but recently it has become, as the home of the 
so-called New Realists, a constant focus of con- 
troversy. Appropriately, the current show consists 
mainly of a body of earnest but immature 
figurative painting surrounding a large double 
portrait by John Bratby. This picture emphasises 
again the affinities of this artist with Stanley 
Spencer. However differently they may apply the 
pigment—and both use the stuff with an eloquent 
insensitivity—they seem equally mesmerised by 
the surface of things and compose their pictures 
as one assembles a jigsaw. They are, indeed, 
eccentrics. 

Another postwar phenomenon has been the 
growth of Gimpel Fils. It seems such a short time 
ago that they occupied minute premises a few 
blocks west of their present home and were known 
for their shows of Soutine and Adler. Supported 
by a formidable family tradition in art dealing, 
they have since become the most authoritative 
purveyors of the art of the avant-garde. Their 
summer exhibition, dominated, as one would 
expect, by non-figurative work and particularly 
by forms of tachism, is representative of their 
command in this field. There are good pictures by 
Pollock, Rothko, Hartung, Soulages, de Stael, 
Riopelle. as well as their own brood of young 
British painters and sculptors, and qualitatively :t 
is the most interesting of the summer shows. 


This is not a proper moment, I believe, for any 
stranger to judge the Redfern, which has recently 
fallen for action painting and fallen in a most un- 
critical spirit. Their July-August exhibitions have 
always resembled a greenhouse oppressively 
packed with begonias, gloxinias and hippeastrums 
and this year the glare of colour and the flash 
of brush strokes makes discrimination impossible. 
All I missed was an espresso machine. The 
Lefevre Gallery and Tooth’s have by comparison 
something of that hushed calm which pervades 
the old-master dealers, such as Agnew’s, and 
which suggests that large cheques and ‘important’ 
pictures are being exchanged in back offices. 
They have none of the agreeable and sometimes 
untidy informality of the places I have previously 
mentioned. They are guarded and refined. When 
they descend from dealing in gilt-edged stock, 
in French pictures of impeccable breeding and 
provenance, they can offer, as Tooth’s are doing 
at present, sophisticated art of a shallow kind. 

There are also interesting summer miscellanies 
at Roland, Browse and Delbanco, at Gallery One 
(D’Arblay Street) and at the new Lord’s Gallery 
by the cricket ground 

BASIL TAYLOR 
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Gramophone Records 


Hot and Sweet 


MEL TorME is undeniably an 
accomplished singer. Not as ac- 
complished as Sinatra, Crosby, 
Perry Como or Nat King Cole. 
But still accomplished. It is 
therefore surprising that on his 
latest record. Mel Tormé sings 
Fred Astaire (London), he 
should choose to submerge his obvious talent in 
some cacophonous accompaniment by the Marty 
Paich Dek-tette. Mr. Paich’s group accompanies 
Mr. Tormé’s singing of such gay, charming old 
Astaire favourites as ‘A Fine Romance’ and ‘Top 
Hat’ with what can best be described as the sort 
of music that is played on film scores to denote 
that somewhere someone is having a nightmare 
—that spasmodic, charmless, toneless music which 
should only be heard in nightmares. It really is 
a pity. Next time Mr. Tormé wants to make a 
twelve-inch LP, could he not find support from 
a Nelson Riddle or a Buddy Bergman? 

But for rhythm, charm, tone and all the real 
ingredients of jazz, I recommend Jack Teagarden 
—Jazz Great (London). He sings, swings and 
slides through ten numbers in that inimitably 
relaxed, fluent style—helped by McPartland, 
Cary, Edmond Hall, Page, Bauduc and others. 
Good music. 

If you like female voices in close harmony, 
buy The Fontanes Sing (London). The Fontanes 
are three sisters—blonde Margie, brunette Bea 
and red-head Geri—and they make a very har- 
monious racket singing a gay selection of songs. 

From gaiety to the blues—shouted blues. Here 
Stands Fats Domino (London) features Fats as 
singer, composer and pianist—all strictly in the 











New Releases 


GEORGE FEYER, piano 
with rhythm accompaniment 


More Echoes of Paris VX 730 
Echoes of Budapest VX 850 


CUBANA 
Don Marino Barreto jnr., and his Cuban Orchestra 
VX 820 
. * * 
COOKS TOUR— 
HOLIDAYS IN VENICE* 
Gianni Monese and his orchestra VX 940 
COOKS TOUR— 
HOLIDAYS IN VIENNA* 
Heinz Sandauer, piano, and his orchestra VX 970 
COOKS TOUR— 
HOLIDAYS IN SPAIN* 
Jose Valdes y los Embajadores VX 980 


* By special arrangement with Thomas Cook & Son, Ltd., 
London. 


10” LP records—29/6} each including Purchase Tax 


Complete catalogue from your dealer or from 


VOX PRODUCTIONS (G.B.) LIMITED 
231 Oxford Street, London, W.1 




















blue vein. His singing is very akin to that great 
Kaycee blues-shouter Joe Turner. The ‘instrumen- 
tal accompaniment’ leaves a lot to be desired, but 
the voice is fine. 

Finally, Here’s Little Richard (London). 
Imagine a rather high-pitched, hoarse and com- 
pletely distraught Elvis singing the usual Elvis- 
type songs. Punctuate the odd phrase with a cat- 
like scream, an owl-like hoot or a hyena-like howl 


—and you've got little Richard. And the vote 


would probably be that you could keep him. 
ROBIN DOUGLAS-HOME 


Orchestral 


(RECORDING CoMPANIES: D, Decca; 
R, RCA; V, Vox.) 


HAVING previously recorded the 
existing seven symphonies. of 
Vaughan Williams, Boult and the 
LPO have brought the series up to 
date with No. 8 (D) in a splendid performance 
that succeeds at once in giving it an impressive 
symphonic character and coherence without in 
any way playing down its extravagant orchestral 
invention, which is well to the fore and flaw- 
lessly clear in both performance and recording. 
Boult also contributes the most notable recent 
Tchaikovsky symphony with a lively perform- 
ance of No. 3 (D), the least recorded of the six. 
In Munch’s exaggerated version of No. 4 (R) I 
found that if I wanted to hear the pps, the neigh- 
bours rapped on the wall in the ffs. Ansermet 
appears in an unexpected role as conductor of 
the latest issue of No. 6 (D), which does not 
maintain throughout the exciting quality of the 
first six or seven minutes, but has many very 
fine moments. He is still more worth hearing in 
Barték’s Concerto for Orchestra (D), of which 
there are almost as many rival recorded versions 
as of the Tchaikovsky, but none superior to this, 
a consummate performance both as a symphonic 
interpretation and as a display of orchestral play- 
ing and recording. Munch, too, is better repre- 
sented than in the Tchaikovsky by Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 6 (R), an attractive and affec- 
tionate performance that, except in the slightly 
forced scherzo, succeeds in being at once brisk 
and leisurely in effect. The latest Eroica issue, 
under Reiner (R), lacks distinction and reduces 
the emotional power of Beethoven’s music to a 
kind of military aggressiveness and sentiment. 
The same conductor’s version of the favourite 
pairing of Strauss tone-poems, Till and Tod (R), 
is a model of orchestral clarity, but the interpre- 
tations are again not compelling. Nor are those 
of Brahms’s Symphonies Nos. 1 and 4 by Krips 
and Kubelik respectively (both D). Kubelik is 
heard in much better form in an attractive per- 
formance of Dvorak’s Second that does not over- 
stress the ‘dramatic’ element in it (D), and Krips 
in a springy and beautifully phrased one of 
Haydn’s ‘Oxford’ Symphony (D, medium-play). 
Two new Mozart symphonies, No. 34 by Bohm 
(D, medium-play) and No. 35 by Schuricht, with 
Schubert's ‘Unfinished’ (D) are neither very dis- 
tinguished. For more relaxed listening the Twelve 
German Dances K.586, backed by Beethoven's 
similar set, are well conducted by Remoortel (V). 
A final symphony, off the beaten track and un- 
expectedly recommendable, is Chausson’s, in a 
very fine performance by Robert Denzler (D) 
which seems to give it the stature of the Franck 
or even of the Schumann symphonies. 

Among more modern orchestral works sym- 
phonies give way to ballets. The most important 
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is Britten’s Prince of the Pagodas, almost com- 
plete, conducted by the composer (D, two 
records), which allows the much-to-be-desired 
leisurely and repeated study of the fantastic riches 
of invention and operatic musical organisation 
of this very beautiful score. Van Beinum’s 
existing records with the LPO of the Suite No. 1 
from Elgar’s Wand of Youth, which, too, can 
almost be classed as a ballet, has been reissued 
now with the Suite No. 2 on the back (D), making 
an acceptable if not ideal record of an enchant, 
ing work. The latest of many versions of 
Stravinsky's Rite of Spring, under Monteux (R), 
will be welcome to those who consider his 78 
San Francisco set still the best available. The new 
one, with the Paris Conservatoire Orchestra, is 
also masterly, though I should not place it ahead 
of all its LP rivals, among which Stravinsky's 
own performance obviously has the strongest 
claim to anybody’s money. Prokofiev’s 1929 
Diaghilev ballet The Prodigal Son appears in an 
excellent first recording, complete except for a 
few small cuts, under Leon Barzin (V). Though 
not one of his most inventive works, it has some 
beautiful pages in the mature lyrical style of his 
later years. A slightly earlier and much more 
Twentyish ballet The Jar, with a lively neo- 
classical score by Casella, is brilliantly conducted 
by Previtali, with a superb performance of 
Respighi’s Pines of Rome on the back (D). 

Some very good string orchestral playing 
by the Stuttgart Chamber Orchestra under 
Miinchinger may be heard on a record contain- 
ing Barber’s Adagio, Berkeley’s Serenade, Five 
Pieces (from Das neue Werk Op. 44) by Hinde- 
mith, and Martin’s Passacaglia, which is the most 
interesting piece in a rather uneven programme 
(D). 

COLIN MASON 
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By EVELYN WAUGH 


T is more than thirty years since Miss Compton- 

Burnett published her first novel and revealed 
to the world her brilliant and peculiar talent. If 
my memory serves the revelation was gradual. 
No prominent critic trumpeted his ‘discovery’ of 
her. There was no dizzy succession of reprints. 
Her renown spread in intimate, fastidious circles 
as each reader sought to communicate and share 
his delight. I who lived (and live) rather far from 
fastidious circles was not drawn into the almost 
secret society of her admirers until the publication 
of Brothers and Sisters in 1929. Since then I have 
remained steadfastly devoted, but because of the 
impact of first love Brothers and Sisters has for 
me a unique eminence and | tend to regard it as 
quintessential of her art. Not that there has been 
any great change in her matter or manner. She 
has established her own enclosed garden in which 
in due season her flowers unfold, each perfectly 
true to type and almost identical. I have never got 
on with Professor Tolkien's “Hobbits.” Those who 
do, I presume, enjoy something of the same 
experience as the readers of Miss Compton- 
Burnett, the entry into a timeless Wonderland 
directed by its own interior logic, not distorting, 
because not reflecting, the material world. 

Miss Compton-Burnett’s readers have now, I 
think, greatly multiplied. I wonder whom they 
comprise. Her fellow-writers certainly, for her 
technical skill is masterly. In the Thirties a num- 
ber of English novelists, reacting perhaps against 
the vogue for Proust, sought to tell their stories 
as much as possible in dialogue. Mr. Henry Green 
is one of the most notable of these but he quite 
often allows himself the luxury of rich and poetic 
descriptive passages. Miss Compton-Burnett 
austerely restricts herself to the minimum of bare 
stage directions. She is the least sensuous of 
writers. There is no flavour of food or wine, 
no scene-painting of landscape or architecture, no 
costume, no visual image even of the characters; 
ages are stated; height, bulk, strength or infirmity 
gently suggested; sometimes a moustache or a 
beard is mentioned, but there is never anything 
approaching a portrait. In her latest novel, A 
Father and his Fate,* one character only is given 
a line or two of physical description and that 
because she is a newcomer and therefore remark- 
able in the close family circle. 

The family is the theme of all Miss Compton- 
Burnett’s creation, men and women who have 
grown up together knowing one another, and no 
one else, so intimately that huge assumptions are 
accepted unexpressed and the continuous con- 
versation is allusive. ‘No one can speak in this 
house without meaning too much,’ says one of the 
characters in her latest book. The reader must 





* A FATHER AND HIS Fare. By I. Compton-Burnett. 
(Gollancz, 13s. 6d.) 
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guess what statements are frank, what are ironical. 
Most are ironical. These families live in an un- 
specified era before the invention of motor-cars 
and telephones. Sometimes they are bourgeois, 
more often gentry. All live in the country in 
substantial houses, with plenty of servants and 
governesses and ‘companions.’ Domination is the 
theme; the subservience of those born to be paid 
to those born to pay—You could not have had 
a better mistress.’ “No, sir, as I am called to a posi- 
tion that entails one. —the subservience of women 
to men, of poor relations to their benefactors; 
the subservience of all to one imposing matriarch 
or patriarch. Nothing that happens outside the 
household has any real existence. Miss Compton- 
Burnett's usual plot is an intrusion from the outer 
world which threatens the stability of the family. 

The plot of A Father and his Fate runs true. 
The father, in the big house, has three daughters; 
his brother’s widow in the dower-house has three 
sons, the eldest of whom, Malcolm, is his heir. 
Enter a disruptive orphan. Malcolm becomes 
engaged to her. The Father and Mother leave 
for a journey abroad. Anything may happen out- 
side the defences of home. In fact a curious ship- 
wreck occurs from which the Father returns with- 
out the Mother. Father takes Malcolm's orphan. 
Mother returns, not drowned, but living on an al- 
lowance of banknotes anonymously sent her from 
a neighbouring village. The orphan is sent back 
to marry Malcolm. She does so, but reveals that 
Father has been paying Mother to keep away. She 
has a baby, Father's not Malcolm's, disappears; 
Malcolm marries Father's daughter. Baldly stated 
the plot is rather absurd—as indeed are the plots 
of most works of art. Related by Miss Compton- 
Burnett in conversation (almost all the action 
takes place offstage) it is irresistibly beguiling. It 
is often said by both admirers and detractors that 
her dialogue is unprecedented and inimitable. 
There is, however, one popular English book, first 
published in 1913, which has a remarkable 
affinity. The plot is a numerous family in a large 
country house with an odd butler, a ridiculous 
tutor, a disinherited half-brother and a lost will. 
This is how they speak : 

‘I cannot think it dutiful of you, Dorothea, 
to call either your parents or myself passing 
old or tough. 1 don’t see what comfort you 
could expect us to find in such epithets. . . . ’ 

‘I am only thinking of what the servants would 
say.” 

“You will not hear what their servants say, 
Emily.’ 

‘But I shall know they are saying it all the 
same. ... 

‘Emily, said Mr. Chubb in agitated tones to 
his sister-in-law, ‘are you aware that your back 
hair is all caked in mud?’ 
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‘No, Thomas, I was not; and I think it very 
unkind of you to tell me. Now I shan't be able to 
enjoy my lunch for thinking of it.’ 

‘It is not noticeable from the sides or from the 
front so no one at table will be able to perceive it.’ 

‘But it is not that I care about. The servants 
will all be standing behind me. You must take 
the first opportunity to mention our accident, 
Thomas.’ 

Try those extracts on one of Miss Compton- 
Burnett's admirers. Then tell her that they are 
from Mrs. Henry de la Pasture’s The Unlucky 
Family. 


Island Intellectual 


Preliminary Essays. By John Wain. (Macmillan, 
15s.) 

THIS book consists of seven essays in a modern 
and peculiarly English genre: what Mr. Wain 
calls in passing ‘conversationally-styled criticism.’ 
Yes, Sainte-Beuve had his causeries and other 
critics have conversed, or affected to converse, in 
print on literary subjects. But earlier generations 
seem to have talked—and Frenchmen often still 
talk—formally enough on set themes: in print the 
‘conversation became still more elegant and art- 
ful. Mr. Wain’s criticism, however—and that of 
a few of his contemporaries—is expressed in that 
rather defensively ‘down-to-earth’ language which 
many island intellectuals do actually talk. It 
hardly gets down to any actual earth and it is 
probably slightly less intelligible to the plain man 
than high-flown and archaic language would be. 
Yet no doubt it serves the good purposes for 
which it is intended: those of cleansing literary 
discussion from the various kinds of pretentious- 
ness—social, academic and plain silly. Mr. Wain 
is good at scrubbing away these greasy films. I 
hope that the present collection of his essays will 
be widely read outside England and that in 
particular the implications of his tone will not 
be lost on those American academic critics who 
seem to feel that written prose and human speech 
are unrelated. 

At the same time, the best of these critics have 
an intellectual stamina that Mr. Wain seems to 
lack or, more probably, chooses to employ other- 
wise than in criticism. One cannot imagine Mr. 
Blackmur or Mr. Kenneth Burke or Mr. Levin, 
or any respectable American, doing what Mr. 
Wain does in ‘Ovid in English, the longest and 
academically the most ambitious essay in the 
present collection. Mr. Wain, in this essay, stresses 
the overwhelming importance (for his subject) of 
the fact that Ovid's name ‘was firmly linked, 
throughout half a dozen centuries, with the 
allegorical method of intepretation. He then sets 
Out to discuss allegory but soon finds the subject 
too hard: “There are deep waters here and I have 
no intention of drowning in them merely to give 
these notes a false air of completeness.” To which 
the reader might properly reply that critics ought 
to be able to swim, not just paddle. Mr. Wain’s 
essay on ‘The Liberation of Wordsworth, interest- 
ing, honest and perceptive as it is, throws the 
reader over in the same way, at what ought to be 
a critical moment. ‘He ceases to be a Romantic 
poet, if he ever had been wholly one; his later 
poetry, when it is good, is not good in a Romantic 
way (I can’t, by the way, define that word, but 
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everyone knows roughly what is meant. What I 
mean is that, for instance, The Ancient Mariner is 
a Romantic poem and Laodamia is not).’ They 
would not put up with that kind of treatment in 
Gambier, Ohio, and they would be quite right. 

It must be said, however, that Mr. Wain uses 
this offhand ‘don’t-bother-me-about-it-you-know- 
what-I-mean’ technique only to make a transition 
from one thing that interests him to another. 
When his interest is aroused he is illuminating 
and often fair (except to Auden). His essay on 
“The Quality of Arnold Bennett’ is perhaps the 
best in the book and his reply to Virginia Woolf's 
criticism of Bennett as insufficiently poetic is 
worth quoting: ‘The right kind of reader can 
extract a rich, positive experience from the 
heaviest and most matter-of-fact compilation, so 
long as it is honest—in fact it is easier to respond 
richly to this kind than to the over-lush imagina- 
tive novel that provides your poetry for you.’ 

The collection also contains essays on ‘Restora- 
tion Comedy and its Modern Critics, on ‘Four 
Victorian Poets’ (Tennyson, Browning, Hopkins 
and Housman) and three contemporaries (Pound, 
Empson and Dylan Thomas). 

DONAT O'DONNELL 


OWLS 
The murderous owls off Malo bay 
Can lure a sleepless watchman to the sea, 
For their deep singing may be heard 
Throughout a night of thunder and their red 
Eyes take him dancing silently 
Down to the choking sea-bed. Far away 
His heavy wife sleeps like the dead 


Upon the feathers of a bird. 
J. L. FULLER 














Guerilla Surgeon 


Lindsay Rogers 
“A most exciting and moving story, im- 
mensely worth reading.’—SUNDAY TIMES 


“An unforgettable picture of Tito’s Partisans 
. .. he acquired an almost legendary repu- 
tation.’—TRUTH 


“Must not be missed. A classic.’ 
—EVENING STANDARD 18s. 


Unknown Soldier 


Vainéd Linna 
The epic story of Finland’s bitter struggle with 
Russia which sold over 300,000 in Finland alone. 


Excellent first reviews from America compare 
it with The Naked and the Dead and place it 
‘in the first rank of war novels,’ — N.Y. HERALD 
TRIBUNE I5s. 


Sandy was a Soldier’s Boy 
David Walker 


‘Sandy is a delightful person. There is plenty 
of charm, fun and excitement in this beguiling 
tale.’—THE TIMES 10s. 6d. 
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Concealed 


Documents on German Foreign Policy, 1918- 
1945. Vol. ‘X, June 23-August 1, 1940. 
(H.M.S.O., 32s. 6d.) 


Tuts volume consists of official German docu- 
ments of two sorts: foreign ministry papers below 
the level of the foreign minister, and a small num- 
ber of military papers which include military 
directives of the Fuehrer, and excerpts from 
General Halder’s diary. 

The most important single document for 
throwing light upon German policy does not 
belong to the foreign ministry papers; it is 
Halder’s account of a conversation between Hitler 
and his generals on July 31. In this interview, 
Hitler realised the impossibility of coming to 
terms with Britain, and raised, in a very frank and 
detailed manner, the question of a campaign 
against Russia. The final directive on this matter 
was not issued until December 18; but his policy 
regarding Britain, Spain and North Africa was 
essentially subordinated to the great gamble in 
the east. 

In that directive, there is something of a 
Napoleonic breadth of vision; in all the foreign 
ministry papers available, there is little more 
than shadow-boxing. The German diplomats 
played roles assigned to them; they appeared to 
be entirely unaware of the ultimate intentions of 
their official leaders. Their conversations as 
recorded therefore tell little of what was really 
going on. It was their function to smooth out the 
lesser problems, to discuss the niceties of a peace 
conference—in the possibility of which Hitler 
had ceased to believe—and from time to time, to 
bully or cajole minor States in the Baltic or in 
the Balkans. Behind the scenes feverish prepara- 
tions were being launched for the attack on 
Russia. Talleyrand’s view as to ‘the purpose of 
words being to conceal intentions’ was certainly 
never more true than in the case of German 
diplomats under Hitler. Talleyrand at least knew 
what he was doing. Weizsaecker and company 
were perhaps all the more successful in their 
deceptive functions because they were themselves 
deceived. 

Hitler hardly appears at all in the forefront of 
this volume; when he does, he towers above not 
only his own minions, but also above the host of 
lesser statesmen who crowded round the victor’s 
chair, some seeking plunder under the guise of 
new-found friendship with National Socialism. 
His monologues with Balkan statesmen were sur- 
prisingly intelligent, moderate, and persuasive. It 
was only in talks with Italian statesmen that the 
element of comedy appeared. It was Ciano and not 
Hitler who spoke with clowning pomposity. The 
Fuehrer at least knew the limits of Italian power 
better than the Italians did—even though he 
talked too much of having won the war. This was, 
however, for the sake of impressing the potential 
satellites; his arrangements for the war with 
Russia indicated that he at least was not suffer- 
ing from excessive optimistic delusions. 

There is little of note on Western Europe, apart 
from the celebrated Duke of Windsor episode. 
The account of this, of course, is a one-sided one. 
Schellenberg’s melodrama does not inspire con- 
fidence in his reports. And the Duke’s final deci- 
sion indicated clearly where his sympathies lay. 
The historians perhaps will feel that the Foreign 
Office has protested too much in its ‘clear- 
ing’ of the Duke. He certainly would never 
have undertaken the mission offered to him; the 
Duchess, however, is not famed for her discretion 
in political conversation. And in any event, her 
known resentment over her social treatment may 
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well have been expressed to her Spanish ang 
Portuguese interlocutors in terms which unduly 
impressed the wishful thinking of Ribbentrop. In 
this connection it may be recalled that Jan 
Masaryk, Czech Ambassador in London, re. 
ported in September, 1936, that Mr. Eden sharply 
criticised King Edward VIII for his pro-Germap 
interventions in the field of foreign policy. 

This volume includes one priceless account of 
a conversation between Sir David Kelly and 
Prince Max Hohenlohe, one of Hitler’s unofficial 
agents, in July, 1940. Sir David was reported ag 
having ‘to admit that the Fuehrer and the great. 
ness of his conception as well as his constructive 
power had hitherto been underestimated.’ Sir 
David also is stated to have said that ‘Churchill 
was a bull who was running his head against the 
wall.’ The Minister apparently took the initiative 
in holding the conversation on ‘the situation and 
the future.’ He was careful to add that he was 
available only as a messenger. He also was alleged 
to have said that ‘our common friends in England 
were Butler, Halifax and Vansittart, with fol- 
lowers.’ Although he strongly stressed the 
impossibility of trusting the Fuehrer’s word, many 
of his comments will certainly provoke questions 
as to his authority to open discussion at that time, 
Of course, the German report is a one-sided one: 
it will be interesting to hear Sir David’s account 
and the Foreign Office view of this peculiar 
episode. DESMOND WILLIAMS 


Self-Portraits 


Indigo Days. By Julian Trevelyan. (MacGibbon 
and Kee, 18s.) 


Till Seven. By Geoffrey Dennis. (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, 18s.) 


UNLIKE most painters Mr, Trevelyan is lost when 





he writes. There is in his book none of the preci- 
sion and originality in writing which often goes 
with the manual skill of his craft. He writes in 
clichés and this seems to have influenced his 
whole approach to his subject. The main incident 
in the story he has to tell is far from uninteresting 
He was closely involved in the mid-Thirty effort 
to organise a surrealist revival in England, the 
climax of which was the surrealist exhibition in 
the Burlington Galleries. Sir Herbert Read took 
a prominent part and seized the occasion to write 
seme remarkable nonsense about the Renaissance, 
The exhibitors were faithful to their ideal: épater 
le bourgeois. 1 remember the opening well, and 
Mr. Rupert Lee gravely telling us of surrealist 
practitioners that they had ‘not a shred of respect 
for our civilisation.’ The date was 1936. It needed 
no perspicacity to see that these people were 
gentleman-amateurs. Hitler shared their views 
about our civilisation, but he outclassed them 
because he meant what he said. 

The politics of artists and literary men af 
usually highly absurd, and through his interest 
in them Mr. Trevelyan became involved in 4 
monstrous Kafka-worthy comedy, but, perhaps 
because he has no gift for literary expression, an¢ 
is bound by set phrases, he becomes bound b 
set ideas and can convey little of what happened 
He tells us about a raging farce in terms of con 
ventional outlook. He should paint the subject. 

Mr. Dennis has performed an extraordinary 
literary feat. He has put back his mind to earl 
childhood and recalls it with a vividness whic 
makes a reader remember his own adventures !! 
that lost, beautiful and terrible world. By 4 
extraordinarily skilful use of idiom he recapturt 
the rhythms of infant language. I think he owes 
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The Sea Dreamer 
The Life of Joseph Conrad 

GERARD JEAN-AUBRY 
“A timely assessment of Conrad in the year that 
will mark the centenary of his birth.”— 
Scotsman. 
“M. Jean-Aubry’s book in spite of the richness 
of its material, is in itself a tale of adventure.” 
— EARL OF BIRKENHEAD in Daily Telegraph. 25s. 


Dictionary of Russian Literature 
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Includes notes on all the Russian writers and philosophers of any 
significance together with articles on literary periods, schools, 
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genres and on technical literary terms. 


Letters of Luke the Physician 
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period is conveyed with quite superb accuracy.” 
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politics. 35s. 


The Everest-Lhotse Expedition 
ALBERT EGGLER 


The story of the Swiss Expedition of 1956. 
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The Organisation of 
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lot to James Joyce in the opening chapfers of A 
Portrait of the Artist as a Young Man, but to say 
this may give a misleading impression. Mr. 
Dennis’s subject is a kindly home and parents 
whom he admired and respected, all the more 
because he was their adopted child to whom they 
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were bound by a voluntary act of love. With only 
a few slips of the pen the book could slide into 
honeysuckle sentimentality. It never does so. The 
subject is as difficult as can be imagined and it 
is mastered with apparent, but I fancy only 
apparent, ease. CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


Giants and Scholars 


Gogmagog: The Buried Gods. By T. C. Leth- 

bridge. (Routledge and Kegan Paul, 21s.) 
IN the eighteenth century the figure of a giant cut 
in the turf, either inside Wandlebury Camp or 
close beside it, was still visible on the Gogmagog 
Hills near Cambridge. About 1724, when William 
Cole the antiquary, then a boy, was taken into 
Cambridge his father and mother used to stop 
and show him ‘the figure of the giant carved on 
the Turf.’ Eighty years before, John Layer, 
another antiquary, said ‘I could never learn how 
these hills came to be called Gogmagog Hills, 
unless it were from a high and mighty portraiture 
of a giant wch the schollars of Cambridge cut 
upon the turf or superficies of earth within the 
said trench, and not unlikely might call it 
Gogmagog, which I have seen but is now of late 
discontinued.’ 

Mr. Lethbridge was impressed by two recent 
testimonies that the giant was visible in the nine- 
teenth century. Mr. Samuel Cowels, an assistant 
in the Museum of Archeology and Ethnology in 
Cambridge, told Lethbridge in the Twenties that, 
as a child, he had known an old man who told 
him that when he was a child the giant was 
visible from Sawston. Mr. Guy Maynard, until 
recently Curator of the Ipswich Museum, and be- 
fore that Curator of the Saffron Waldon Museum, 
had also been told by old men that the giant was 
visible from Sawston. From these and other 
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Fall Out 


RADIATION HAZARDS FROM 
NUCLEAR EXPLOSIONS 

Edited by DR. ANTOINETTE PIRIE witha 
foreword by BERTRAND RUSSELL. ‘Nine 
eminent scientists put the case against the 
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Indigo Days 
JULIAN TREVELYAN 


‘With sure, swift strokes chiefly in primary 
colours he brings back to life the hea y years 
of the thirties.’ News Chronicle 


Illustrated 18s net 


Sarawak 


HEDDA MORRISON 


‘A loving and capable account illustrated by 
admirable photographs.’ Manchester Guardian 
250 photographs £3 38 net 
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traditions Lethbridge concluded that the giant 
had really been clearly recognisable a hundred 
years ago, and he set out to see whether its form 
could be recovered at the present day by archzo- 
logical fieldwork. 

Such hill figures as we have cut in the downland 
chalk of England are not made by very deep 
cuttings, and, if not scoured constantly, they 
would be extremely difficult to find. The White 
Horse of Uffington, almost certainly a prehistoric 
hill figure, was, when filled in during the last war, 
very difficult indeed to detect on air photographs. 
Mr. Lethbridge set to work on the Gogs outside 
Wandlebury Camp. He worked with a bar of 
stainless steel 5 ft. 9 in. long, ¢ in. thick and 
weighing about 14 Ib. With this bar he began the 
difficult task of sounding through the topsoil 
as he had often done elsewhere in southern 
Britain, looking for trenches and graves. But here 
the scholar was looking not for graves but gods, 
and as he charted the differences in the underlying 
chalk rock, the plot of his thousands of soundings 
revealed to him an extraordinary series of figures 
which he interprets as a god, a goddess, a horse, 
a chariot and a warrior. He also excavated part 
of the hillside and uncovered the hollows which 
his bar had charted. 

It should be said at once that in trying to 
recover lost hill figures Mr. Lethbridge was 
attempting something quite new in _ field 
archeology. No one has, to date, proved the 
existence of a filled-in hill figure; and yet we know 
that such vanished figures exist. He is an exper- 
ienced fieldworker of long standing who has 
worked in all kinds of soils: and he is himself 
convinced that he has found these giant figures 
and that he has demonstrated their existence by 
sounding and digging. Some archeologists appear 
to agree with him: others think that he is 
deluding himself and that his giants are wish- 
fulfilments, that his bar-probings and his sections 
do not prove the existence of anything but natural 
unevennesses in the chalk surface, and that the 
edges of these natural hollows have been explored 
by him with faith and hope and not a rigorous, 
uncharitable impartiality. I have visited the site 
half a dozen times and remain unsatisfied that 
Mr. Lethbridge has discovered humanly made 
figures. This account of his work does not con- 
vince me; indeed, it often reads as if the author 
is still trying to convince himself. 

But the answer does not lie in books 
and reviews and articles and discussions. It lies 
in impartial fieldwork on the hillside itself. The 
Society of Antiquaries of London or the Council 
for British Archeology should uncover a portion 
of the hillside where Mr. Lethbridge has made his 
bar soundings and see whether they can tell us 
where the truth lies. I have no doubt that Mr. 
Lethbridge would readily co-operate in this experi- 
ment; he realises as well as we all do that the 
Gogmagog affair should not -be allowed to 
develop into a Piltdown, a Glozel, a Miremont- 
Rouffignac to the detriment of good scholarship 
and sound learning. After all, he may be right. 

The second part of this book is a study of the 
figures which Mr. Lethbridge believes he has 
found, against the comparative background of 
prehistory, anthropology and comparative 
religion. This could be an interesting account 
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even if it were, as many believe, based on the 
alleged discovery of non-existent figures. But, alas, 
it is not; at every turn it is unscholarly and un- 
critical to the point of being embarrassing to 
read. False etymologies and fantastic parallels 
carry us uneasily along tangled paths beset by the 
beguiling bewitchments of Dr. Margaret Murray, 
Mr. Harold Bayley and Mr. Donald Mackenzie 
—secondary sources whose every speculation is, 
to our author, certain fact. If the teader was un- 
convinced of the existence of the Gogmagog 
figures by the first half of the book, the second 
half will, I am afraid, do nothing to allay his 
doubts. GLYN DANIEL 


Bloody Heroes 


The Volga Rises in Europe. By Curzio 
Malaparte. (Redman, 16s.) 
Guerilla Surgeon. By Lindsay Rogers. (Collins, 
18s.) 
White Nights. By Menachem Begin. (Mac- 
donald, 18s.) 
Durinc a brief visit to a battlefield in the winter 
of 1944 I saw three things which moved me rather 
less at the time than they did later in retrospect, 
and which I did not mention in the articles I was 
sending my paper, One was a farmer working in 
a field high over which shells were passing in 
opposite directions. The second was a woman 
with an infant in her arms trudging up an icy 
road from the sound of firing and trying unsuc- 
cessfully to persuade a sentry outside a head- 
quarters to let her in to warm herself by the fire 
for a moment. The interpreter came out and 
translated. Her husband had been taken away by 
the Germans to work in the Ruhr; her cottage 
had been destroyed; she had no one; what was 
she to do? Keep going, said the sentry, pointing 
up the road; and we watched her as she clutched 
the child to her with bare blue hands and made 
off through the snow. The third was a bandy 
little infantryman getting drunk on three bottles 
of beer and saying harsh words about war cor- 
respondents, One of them, apparently, had come 
up on a flying visit from Brussels to ‘write up’ the 
battalion. His hymn of praise had given great 
offence. ‘Bloody heroes!’ said the Jock. ‘See here, 
Mac. If we were offered our ticket tomorrow, 
d’ye think we’d turn it down? Too f—— straight 
we wouldn’t. An’ what goes for us goes for them 
over there as well.’ 

These three came back to mind as I read 
the late Curzio Malaparte’s collection of the 
despatches he sent the Corriere della Sera from 
the Ukrainian and Karelian battlefields. The one 
and only splendour of war is the human spirit 
unbroken by it; all else is misery, necessary or 
otherwise. There was no bombast in Malaparte’s 
observations. Moving with German armour 
through the rich cornfields of Bessarabia and 
across the Dniester, or up with the Finns on the 
frosty perimeter of Leningrad’s defences, he 
avoided the sort of heroics which usually read as 
if they have been concocted over a bottle of wine 
in a comfortable headquarters or requisitioned 
hotel. He described what he saw. 

His title is portentous, but relevant only to 
the preface in which Malaparte discusses the 
European-ness of Communism and interprets the 
war as a struggle between the bourgeois ethic and 
the proletarian ethic. For the rest, he is like a 
dramatic critic giving a running commentary on 
some monstrous tragedy. 

At the same time and on the other edge of the 
Slav world, Lindsay Rogers was deeply involved 
in the tragedy. A New Zealand surgeon who had 
joined the British forces in. London and served 
with the Eighth Army throughout the African 
campaign, he volunteered for special service and 
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soon afterwards found himself in Jugoslavia, tend- 
ing the wounded as best he could in conditions of 
unimaginable difficulty and danger. He is a brave 
and forthright man and he was obviously irked 
almost as much by the sluggishness of the Allied 
authorities in Italy on the one hand as by the 
manceuvres of the Communists among the par- 
tisans (a small minority) on the other. His 
account of the closing stages of that savage war, 
when the old idealism of resistance was finally 
ousted by the political factor, is most moving in its 
sadness and puzzlement, His vigorous, vivid, 
rough-and-ready writing gives a large impression 
of natural goodness and altogether admirable 
simplicity. He writes of the British Mission, which 
struck him as a little bit of Whitehall in the 
Balkans, with something less than affection, and 
he does not seem to have taken to Mr. Randolph 
Churchill, whose job in Jugoslavia he could never 
quite fathom. 


Lastly Mr. Begin, whose wartime experiences 
were typical of a great many liberated by the 
Red Army. He is a Polish Jew, and he was later 
to command the Irgun Zvai Leumi in Palestine; 
now he is an important Israeli politician; but 
before he could put Europe behind him he had 
some intimate experience of the NKVD in the 
days of its great power. Not long after the 
Russians moved into Poland he was arrested, im- 
prisoned, interrogated at length, and eventually 
sentenced off-handedly to eight years in a 
Siberian correctional labour camp for being a 
Zionist leader. Mr. Begin is a lawyer by trade and 
he writes of his own uncomfortable experience in 
that dry, literal way which characterises lawyers 
the world over; one can see how he must have 
given his judge-interrogator a run for his money 
in the dreary night watches. 
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VICIOUS CIRCUIT 
Clodagh Gibson Jarvie 
“Exciting English first novel of mystery and 
suspense, outstandingly good for the back- 
ground of racing cars, drivers and mechanics. 
New author has tremendous acceleration in 
first gear.” —Christopher Pym, Spectator. 


THE BRAVE BAD GIRLS 
Thomas B. Dewney 
“First-rate, Chandler-style thriller with well ff 
handled violence in the right places and pro- 
portions. Highly recommended.”—Philip 
Oakes, Evening Standard. 


SHOOT A SITTING DUCK 

David Alexander , 

“Good, slightly arty and faintly tough, with 

a background of newspapers, little theatres and 

for once reasonable cops . . . the excitement 

is well kept up.”—David Holloway, News 
Chronicle. 
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It’s a Crime 


The Soft Talkers. By Margaret Millar. (Gol- 
lancz, 12s. 6d.) Brilliant surprise packet: sar- 
donically amused and sardonically amusing 
story of well-heeled Canadian smart set in which 
one Martini-mopper-upper cuckolds another, 
leaves suicide note and—did he fall or was he 
pushed? Miss Millar, pulling off second stag- 
gering (and stylish) tour de force in two books, 
goes top of the season’s averages. 


The Manasco Road. By Victor Canning. 
(Hodder and Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) First-rate 
novels of action and adventure are rare, and here 
is one that Henley and Stevenson would have 
clapped their hands over—fast, credible and ex- 
citing, set in the Majorca of resourceful smug- 
glers and corruptible policemen, with two tough 
and implacable men each determined to get away 
with a cargo grounded on the craggy coast. 
Human relationships affect the issue—man and 
man; man and woman—and Mr. Canning is 
grown-up about them in this adventure story for 
adults. 


The Crime is Murder. By Helen ?Nielsen. 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.) Who crisped the amorous 
composer by long-ago arson in cultural Lake 
Michigan countryside? Miss Nielsen is an elegant 
writer but a sloppy plotter—solution is by tape- 
recorder, which ought to be as inadmissible these 
days as the sliding panels and the arrows tipped 
with curare of yesteryear. 


The Man in Charge. By Richard Jessup. 
(Secker and Warburg, 12s. 6d.) The bad cops slug 
the innocent, and the good cops slug the guilty, 
and eventually who croaked the rich and lovely 
nympho is made clear, and the good cops go to 
their reward: political advancement in the free 
and democratic State of Georgia. Corruption in 
American police forces has this to be said for it: 
it makes for good, brutal, angry, exciting reading, 
and this is an excellently brisk example of its 
familiar kind. 

The Brave Bad Girls. By Thomas B. Dewey. 
(Boardman, 10s. 6d.) Immensely complicated, 
tough, tense tale—with twists—about cops, 
crooks, private eyes, and bosomy blondes in 
Chicago, by one of the best of all contemporary 
crime-writers at conveying just what it’s like to be 
wire-tapped, framed, and roughed-up a little by 
the law. 


The Big Frame. By The Gordons. (Macdonald, 
10s. 6d.) Industrial espionage, sabotage, and 
blackmail is a typically American kind of organ- 
ised crime; this typically American kind of crime- 
story about it is convincing and exciting, and 
would have been even more so without the rather 
soft-centred sub-plots. Warmly recommended, 
though. 


Gideon’s Night. By J. J. Marric. (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 12s. 6d.) Third in a series of slightly 
sentimentalised semi-documentaries of the 
muddle of mystery that comes in hour by hour 
to Scotland Yard, and how the skilled yet simple- 
hearted policemen sort it out. Pleasingly readable, 
if not quite as confidingly factual in manner as 
its predecessors. 


Might as Well be Dead. By Rex Stout. (Collins, 
10s. 6d.) Rather too laboriously contrived a tale, 
about rather too many murders, to be on the 
top of Mr. Stout’s big basket of books, but lazy, 
gormandising Nero Wolfe and the impression- 
able Archie Goodwin are characters in their own 
right, and the dry, urbane manner is, as the dress 
shops say, stylishly Stout. 

CHRISTOPHER PYM 
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An Old Controversy 


Israel Zangwill. By Joseph Leftwich. (James 
Clarke, 21s.) 

THE publishers claim that this is the first 
biography of Zangwill. It is not a good one. It 
lacks method and continuity, it is parenthetic and 
allusive, and it does not, in the end, provide that 
sharp and clear picture of a man and his works 
which we are entitled to expect from a biography; 
and there is no index. Yet the reader who persists 
will find the book interesting, for it manages to 
raise an issue of some importance. 

Towards the turn of the century, when Zang- 
will’s reputation as a writer stood at its highest, 
the Jewish community in England was being 
radically transformed by the onrush of refugees 
fleeing the pogroms organised by the Russian 
Government. Mr. Leftwich describes the con- 
troversies and questionings which these events 
aroused among Jews and non-Jews in England, 
concerning the fate of Judaism and the position 
of Jewry among the nations. The Jews of Eastern 
Europe coming to England found a tolerance and 
a largeness of opportunity not known in their 
former abodes; but also a society organised in 
such a way that the traditional practice of their 
religion was becoming ditficult and impracticable. 
Zangwill was much preoccupied with these issues. 

Today, after Hitler's massacre, and the estab- 
lishment of the State of Israel, these issues have 
lost none of their sharpness: but there is no Jewish 
writer of Zangwill’s reputation or standing to dis- 
cuss them. For this there are many reasons. 
Religion as a rule of life evokes infinitely more in- 
difference now than fifty years ago: and Judaism, 
like Christianity, has greatly felt the effects of this. 
Also, since the Balfour Declaration, the arid 


debates of Zionist and anti-Zionist have concen- 
trated attention on a marginal issue of colonial 
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politics which, whatever the outcome, could affect 
little the practical problems of the many Jews 
who have never seriously considered settlement 
in Palestine. Further, the very excesses of the 
Nazis seem to have somehow inhibited free and 
critical discussion of such matters, and a certain 
deadness reigns. It is therefore exciting to see this 
book record, for instance, the robust and open 
controversies between Jews such as Zangwill and 
those who, like Chesterton and Belloc, nursed 
some grievance against the Synagogue, and con- 
sidered all Jews, ipso facto, as aliens. 

ELIE KEDOURIE 


New Novels 


The Micky-Hunters. By Alexander Baird. (Heine- 
mann, 13s. 6d.) 
The Paper Dolls. 
Davies, 13s. 6d.) 
The World of Suzie Wong. By Richard Mason. 
(Collins, 16s.) 
A Moment of Warmth. By Francis Irby Gwalt- 
ney. (Secker and Warburg, 18s.) 
Tuese four authors pair off neatly: English Mr. 
Baird and American Miss Beheler write short, 
allusive studies of abnormality against poetically 
seedy urban backgrounds; English Mr. Mason 
and American Mr. Gwaltney write long, extrovert 
yarns with cunningly contrived plots and a 
conscientious supply of sexy scenes. Mr. 
Baird and Miss Beheler seek to arrest by an 
unusual phrase, to make uneasy by an image 
which, whether tentative or violent, is unexpected; 
Mr. Mason and Mr. Gwaltney are not afraid of 
using clichés, both verbal and sentimental, and it 
is by the smooth orthodoxy of their techniques 
that their standard of entertainment is judged. 
The first group, of course, has more to do with 
art than the second, but these two examples of it 
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are only partially successful: they are both a bit 
too mad. The Micky-Hunters is set in Liverpool; 
three backward boys, hunting pigeons in a 
bombed building, witness an incident which ends 
in a man’s death. They are then haunted by a 
vague but powerful sense of guilt which drives 
one of them to suicide and the others to tormented 
suspicion and duplicity. An investigating police 
inspector is infected by this atmosphere of evil 
and fear, as are several other characters in the 
book: all, Mr. Baird implies, running away from 
something of which the scene in the ruin was 
merely a symbol. The author describes the slums 
and suburbs with imagination and precision, but 
he remains detached from his undeveloped heroes 
and this clever, pretentious novel gives an effect 
of bleakness as a result. 

So does The Paper Dolls, also about an un- 
developed character. Girls from the Southern 
States who refuse to grow up and retreat from 
emotional experience into fantasy have often 
been portrayed by Tennessee Williams; Miss 
Beheler takes a tough, unsentimental attitude to- 
wards her heroine and denies her the quality of 
pathos. She remains a synthetic ‘case,’ whose odd 
behaviour cannot be explained by her father’s 
desertion of her mother, by the death of her dog, 
by her overhearing a friend’s parents making 
love. This unsympathetic, incapacitated creature 
has no relevance beyond the consistency of her 
eccentric conduct, and might have been better 
established in a short story. Miss Beheler is good 
at recording horrible conversation, and excellent 
at conveying loneliness and adolescent nostalgia; 
but why is it that whenever novelists quote popu- 
lar tunes, they always get the words just a little 
wrong? 

Mr. Mason writes about a waterfront brothel 
in Hong Kong. Here a young English painter 
takes up residence, and falls romantically in love 
with a Chinese prostitute. The novel is elaborately 
organised to investigate every conceivable 
obstacle to the successful marriage of this unlikely 
(but, I suppose, not impossible) pair, and finally 
reaches a happy ending. The selfless hero-narrator 
has little life, and The World of Suzie Wong 
depends on the charm of its heroine and the racy 
account of business in the brothel. I remember a 
subtle novel called Miss Jill by Emily Hahn on a 
similar theme which carried complete conviction: 
Mr. Mason hardly canvinces at all, but holds the 
attention with his fluent, conventional narrative. 

Much the same can be said of Mr. Gwaltney, 
whose literary convention is the American ver- 
sion of Mr. Mason’s. A Moment of Warmth is 
about an immense plantation in Arkansas, until 
recently run successfully on feudal lines. The con- 
flict is between Andy Hunter, the narrator, self- 
consciously tough, who understands the land and 
can make it pay, and his cousin Robert, snobbish 
and emasculated, who owns the land and has let it 
fall into decay. The subject is dramatic, and like 
Mr. Mason with his Hong Kong waterfront, Mr. 
Gwaltney devotes an intricate construction and 
a vast amount of words to making it more so: 
we are given nymphomaniac heiresses, a touch 
of incest, faithful coloured retainers, a sinister 
tutor, battle scenes—in fact, too much. The 
central theme—an episode in the South’s social 
history—is buried beneath the gaudy decorations. 
At one moment in The World of Suzie Wong the 
hero makes the discovery that art consists in por- 
traying things not as they are, but as he sees 
them. For all their vitality, both Mr. Gwaltney 
and Mr. Mason seem to be portraying things they 
know about as they wish they were—or, even, 
as they have learned from other novels that the 
public wishes them to appear. 

FRANCIS WYNDHAM 
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Country Life 


By IAN NIALE 


Meet a lady hobbling along a country lane, or a 
man with his arm in a sling, just lately and you will 
find that he or she has been bitten by a horsefly. | 
dare not suggest that being bitten by horseflies is 
becoming fashionable in case someone takes excep- 
tion to the remark. The victims are always sorry for 
themselves, and the flies concerned are obviously 
something superior to the lesser members of the 
Tabinide@ that pester one when having a picnic on 
a moor or close to a peaty stream. By all accounts 
they are equally capable of making an eighteen-hand 
Shire jump through a hoop or making a queue at the 
surgery. It seems odd to me that no one has so far 
suggested that this outbreak of horsefly biting has a 
lot to do with the decline of the horse, a creature said 
to be the nearest and dearest thing to man, and 
vice versa. Such levity about a painful experience 
does me no credit, | admit. I haven't been bitten, and 
my book on entomology deals with the angler’s flies, 
I know the rain-fly and there my knowledge ceases. 
Those who know the horsefly as an individual only 
show me his bite, which isn’t the same thing. I said 
as much to a horsefly victim the other day, putting 
in my piece about the cleg, and was told, rather 
stiffly, ‘Yours were obviously only donkey-flies!’ for 
which. if it b= true. | am not ungrateful 


WEATHER PKUPHL. 

The elderly clergyman who stopped near at hand 
seemed to me to be well equipped to prophesy about 
the weather, for he had a fine head of white hair. He 
looked for the horizon and said, ‘| have lived here all 
my life, and when a haze comes down on the water 
the weather is unhealthy.’ | had been thinking that 
the haze indicated heat and weather set fair. Weather 
prophets who haven’t lived a lifetime in a place | 
class with readers of teacups, and there is nothing 
that depends so much on the acquisition of years as 
local weather knowledge. ‘Yesterday,’ said the clergy- 
man, ‘I looked at the sky before morning service and 
thought it would rain by noon. I was four hours out. 
We'll have rain and thunder this afternoon, and I 
must go home.’ He made to go, giving me a friendly 
smile, and I knew that his was a modest prediction 
and he wasn’t departing to endorse his remarks. then 
he turned, realising that he might have been mis- 
understood, and added, ‘to lay the table, I promised 
to do it.’ He would be at home doing that, I judged 
later, when the thunder came, and rainspots the size 
of sixpenny pieces appeared on the dry stones. I sup- 
pose that he had at least sixty years of weather lore 
behind his prophecy. and perhaps even ten more 


GEESE 

Geese aren’t my favourite creatures. They are too 
unpredictable and have a habit of becoming 
belligerent for no apparent reason at all. Last week I 
was staying in a village where a large flock of geese 
were one of the sights of the place, and one morning, 
takin’ a -valk up to the post office, I encountered the 
floc! 1¢ road, their gate having been left un- 
faste ied They immediately put their necks in the 
horizontal position and hissed with the fervour of an 
old-time audience of melodrama, which was rather 
ungrateful of them, considering I had fed them with 
bread on one occasion. | had no way of asserting 
myself, and as the leader of the mob now clamoured 
for the flesh of my more accessible parts, I was 
prompted to retreat. At that stage, however, a motor- 
cyclist, mad as a hatter, came roaring through. He 
didn’t kill a single goose, but how he put them in 
their place! I casually recollected the purpose of 
my walk and passed through the routed geese, 
whistling softly to myself until quite clear of them. 
Was it unkind mentally to shake a fist and mutter 
that they had had a lesson good enough to last them 
until Christmas? 


AGGRESSIVE 


TIME SAVED 

‘You got two ways you can go. You can go round 
the mountain from here to there, but it’s long, of 
you can go over the mountain, which, if I wass you, 
I do, because it’s before!” 
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Chess 


By PHILIDOR 
No. 115. J. HARING (Holland). 
Ist Prize, B.C.P.S. 1956 Informal Tourney. 
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WHITE (9 men) 


WHITE to play and mate in two moves: solution next 
weck. Solution to last week’s problem by Gamage: 
Q-R 2, threat Q Kt. 1... Kt-B 4; 2 Kt-Kt 4. 
1... Kt-Q5;2Kt-K 4. 1...Kt any other; 2B x Kt. 
Beautiful example of ‘correcticn unpin’ theme, dis- 
cussed in July Problemist. If B Kt moves at random, 
White mates by B Kt. Black ‘corrects’ for this by 
moving Kt to cut off W R or W B, but in doing so 
unpins W Kt, permitting two new mating variations. 


A DANGEROUS GAME 


Readers may have been somewhat alarmed to read 
that failure by a player to give notice that he had 
attacked his opponent's queen (there is a strange super- 
stition in some circles that this should be done) resulted 
in both players going to hospital with multiple injuries, 
and later in court claims and counter-claims for unpro- 
voked assault and battery. Perhaps it may be reassuring 
to know that physical violence has always been a 
by-product of this most irritating of games and used 
to be a good deal worse than it is now. 


A characteristic incident (quoted by Norman Knight 
in his delightful anthology Chess Pieces) is given by 
Caxton in The Right Pleasant and Goodly Historie of 
the Foure Sons of Aymon (1489); two chess players, 
Berthelot and Reynawde, get into a dispute over the 
game. Berthelot (who must, I think, have been losing) 
used some typical chessplayer’s language to Reynawde, 
whereupon the latter ‘was right wrothe and sore angred, 
and sware by god, hym shold yll betyd; therefore 
theene toke Reynawde ye ches borde, and smote 
Berthelot upon his hede so harde that he cloved him 
to the teeth. And thus Berthelot fell downe deed to ye 
grounde afore him.’ Use of the chess board (endways 
On) as a sort of primitive chopper was standard tech- 
nique; in this particular case it was a gold board, but 
one of the standard ‘Staunton’ wooden boards should 
be quite effective. 


Spectators are safer than players: it is true that, in 
lrish legend, Naiose when playing chess with his wife 
Deirdre put out the eye of a spectator by an excellent 
shot with one of the pieces—this, however, was a rather 
*xceptional case, the spectator being a spy sent to 
teport on his wife’s beauty. Normally, the risk run by 
spectators is merely of verbal assault; the classie 
example is Blackburne’s reply to a ‘kibitzer,’ who, seeing 
him play for money, said, ‘Ah, Mr. Blackburne, I see 
you do not object to filthy lucre.’ ‘No, only to the 
filthy looker-on.’ 


Personal experience has been disappointingly tame; 
though I have occasionally felt in some danger, nothing 
more violent has ever occurred than an opponent 
putting all the pieces on to the floor with one majestic 
sweep of his arm—a most satisfying way of relieving 
the feelings. This bears out my general impression that 
the game is becoming safer and that it is unnecessary 
for nervous readers to abandon it in favour of speedway 
Facing or all-in wrestling. 
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CURRENCY CRISIS 


By NICHOLAS 


Tue collapse of the French franc 
should be a lesson and a warning 
to the monetary ‘establishment’ in 
every country. How long can we go 
on pretending that the commandments of Bretton 
Woods were divinely inspired and irrevocable? 
The whole system of fixed exchange parities 
embodied in the International Monetary Fund 
agreement is Once again under suspicion. Even 
the European Payments Union, the practical 
European substitute for an unworkable and un- 
practical IMF, is called into question, although, 
ironically enough, it has just been legally renewed 
for one year from July 1, 1957. Under EPU rules 
trading surpluses or deficits between member 
countries must be settled as to 75 per cent. in 
gold and 25 per cent. in credits. Month by month 
Germany has been accumulating gold and credits 
while Britain and France have been paying out. 
Over the past eighteen months Germany has 
amassed $1,700 million of gold and increased her 
EPU credits by $400 million, while France has 
lost $800 million of gold and added $300 million 
to her EPU debt. Naturally, the premium on 
ferward marks and the discount on forward 
francs have been rising. France has now accepted 
the prevailing discount by taking measures 
(approved by the IMF) which amount to a 20 
per cent. devaluation of the franc. A 20 per 
cent. tax has been placed on imports, except 
essential raw materials, a 20 per cent. subsidy 
has been given to exporters, and all ‘invisible’ 
trade transactions are to be subject to a 20 per 
cent. differential. Germany, on the other hand, 
is still fighting against the revaluation upwards of 
the mark. She has taken measures against the 
influx of ‘hot money, increasing the minimum 
reserve ratios of the commercial banks, all of 
which have accepted huge foreign deposits. She 
has also reduced tariffs and encouraged imports. 
But it is generally believed that at the meeting of 
the IMF next month the mark will be officially 
written up and the French franc officially written 
down. Whether the franc will be devalued by 
more than 20 per cent. will no doubt depend on 
the reception of M. Gaillard’s drastic deflation 
policy. The French Minister of Finance has cut 
the Budget savagely. restricted hire-purchase, 
squeezed the banks and raised Bank rate from 
4 per cent. to 5 per cent. Most market people, 
I would say, are going for an eventual devalua- 
tion for the franc of at least 25 per cent., for 
until the Algerian war is settled it is difficult to 
see how the inflation can be held. 

* ae . 





As for our own position, we must expect in- 
creased pressure against the £. In July we lost 
$21 million of gold to the EPU and this month 
we lose another $38 million (in respect of the 
previous month) and start paying Germany $21 
million a year on account of accumulated debt. 
This is the season of peak British tourist expendi- 
ture in Europe and at the same time heavy dollar 
payments have to be made for our imports of 
timber, wheat and tobacco. There is no suggestion 
that we may have to follow the franc along the 
path of devaluation—we have not yet called for 
eur final reserves from the IMF or made use of 
the loan from the Export-Import Bank—but 
there is a distinct possibility that we and other 
European nations will raise, at the September 
meeting of the IMF, the question of widening fhe 
present support points for the existing exchange 
parities. At present there is a limit of 1 per cent. 
deviation either side of the fixed parity. If this 
were widened to 5 per cent. or even 10 per cent. 


DAVENPORT 


we would have some of the advantages of a float- 
ing rate for the £. This, surely, would be a con- 
venient time for us to merge the official and the 
transferable rates for sterling (by giving dollar 
convertibility to transferable accounts), especially 
as the two rates have recently come close together 
around $2.77. 





COMPANY MEETING 


UNITED DOMINIONS TRUST 


(BANKERS) 








MR. J. GIBSON JARVIE’S REVIEW OF 
COMPANY'S HISTORY 

The 35th annual general meeting of United 
Dominions Trust Limited was held on August 14 in 
London. 

Mr. J. Gibson Jarvie (the Chairman) presided, and 
reviewing the Company's history said that since 
19!1S—38 years ago—when the Company was first 
formed, it had, but for some of the war years. con- 
sistently made progress. 

He continued: The ©ompany is now established in 
five Dominions with twenty offices, with its 
headquarters in London and over sixty branches and 
offices in the British Isles. 

In the beginning. we deliberately specialised in 
financing goods sold under hire-purchase agreements; 
but as time passed, new classes of business were 
added and now there is scarcely an industry which 
we do not serve in one way or unother. For manu- 
facturers, we provide finance for production pur- 
poses; we have financed the purchase of engines of all 
kinds for use on land and sea and in the air—and 
aeroplanes. We are participating in the provision of 
tanker finance. We have financed iron and steel com- 
panies. We have gone into agriculture and built a 
large business in fiancing farmers for everything they 
need. In all of these different categories we are 
specialists. We avoid isolated transactions if they 
contain no promise of a new line of endeavour. 

After reviewing the group's activities in New 
Zealand, Canada, Australia. South Africa and 
Rhodesia, the Chairman continued : 


A RECORD YEAR 

During the past two years we had to contend with 
the credit squeeze—which the Prime Minister says 
is to continue—and with government restrictions 
severely affecting some parts of our business. In spite 
of difficulties, however. continuation of the high 
cost of our borrowed funds. the year is again a record. 
Total group assets have risen from £63,543.729 to 
£74.761.099 and gross group profits from £1,816.435 
to £2.028.135. Capital and reserves have risen to well 
over £8.000,000. Customers’ balances now 
£64.000,000 and our collection experience continues 
to be satisfactory. 

As you know, the dividend on the ordinary stock 
was increased last year and the addition of a further 
1°, has been recommended by the board. 

Your company is a fair example of what can be 
accomplished under free enterprise. We started with 
£10.000; at the beginning of the war capital and group 
reserves totalled £2.524.849: the accounts which have 
just been issued give you the figures to-day. 

This year, out of a gross profit of £2.028,135 no 
less than £1,018,056 is set aside to meet income and 
profits taxes. 

You will note that the Stockholders. whose money 
is at risk—who take all the chances—receive only a 
net £357.937 between them. This is the State as partner 
in industry! 

In spite of all our present handicaps. I am sure that 
our company will continue to grow, here and abroad. 
We are justly well regarded. Our field of operations 
is world wide. It is the British Empire, which is stil? 
the greatest Commonwealth of nations the world has 
ever seen and, under normal conditions, it is a 
Commonwealth hungry for capital and with a limitless 
market for the services we are organised to give. 

The report was adopted. 
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What is the lesson we have to learn from the 
recent flight from the franc and the rush into 
marks? It is that European economies will always 
be subject to dangerous stresses if rigid exchange 
parities are adhered to while different degrees of 
domestic inflation or social welfare are allowed 
to develop or if different wage policies are fol- 
lowed. Floating rates are obviously more suitable 
for periods of rapid social change. And what is 
the warning which the present Conservative 
Government should take? It is to avoid rushing 
into the European common market until the 
exchange rigidities of the EPU system have been 
modified. The protective measures taken by 
France show that the liberalisation of European 
trade still receives only lip service among the 
members of OEEC. If we think that the common 
European market is to establish free trade in the 
old liberal sense we shall be very much mistaken. 
And it is not likely to be established at all until 
a more flexible exchange sysiem has been devised. 


COMPANY NOTES 


By CUSTOS 


THE same influences were at work 
in the stock markets this week as 
last. The gilt-edged market lacked 
support, industrial equities were 
mixed—an analysis of industrial reports this year 
shows that equity earnings are lower than last 
year—oil shares were dull and the dollar premium 
(now 14 per cent.) was still falling under the weight 
of a reactionary Wall Street. A few good features 
were seen. FURNESS WITHY rose on the 30 per 
cent. jump in net profits, the increase in the 
dividend from 16 per cent. to 18 per cent. and 
the two-for-three scrip issue. At 78s. the shares 
yield over 4.6 per cent., but this would be improved 
if the dividend is raised next year $n the enlarged 
capital. HAWKER SIDDELEY were active on the bid 
by A. V. ROE for a controlling interest in Dominion 
Steel. Hawker have risen from a ‘low’ this year of 
32s. to over 42s. Their acquisitions have been so 
rapid and widespread that it is impossible to 
regard the shares at this price as anything but 
speculative. Investors should remember that this 
is not a time to take market risks. The ‘bull’ 
market is suffering its first serious reaction since 
it started at the end of 1956. 

* * + 





Having previously recommended the shares 
of the merger company HOVIS-MCDOUGALL I was 
very interested to hear how the chairman, Mr. 
Kenneth Moore, explained the fall in profits at 
the annual general meeting. First, the large stocks 
of wheat had to be written down at March 31 
to their market value, prices having fallen be- 
tween £6 and £5 a ton between January and 
March. (These stock losses were written off out 
of current profits, not reserves.) Second, the 
removal of the bread subsidy last autumn was 
followed by a price war among the millers (Ranks 
and Spillers) so that profit margins in the Hovis 
flour business fell ‘almost to vanishing point.’ 
Third, both Hovis and McDougall spent larger 
sums on sales promotion, which were written off 
out of current profits. Fourth, profit margins fell 
generally. The benefits of the merger should be 
felt in the current year and the 15 per cent. divi- 
dend should be better covered. At 11s. 6d. the 5s. 
shares are fairly valued to return 6} per cent. 

* * * 


Newspaper shares are not popular investments 
—in spite of the undoubted tough efficiency of 
the newspaper managements. What has made the 
market worse this year—the index has fallen 10 
per cent. against a rise of nearly 15 per cent. in 


the average industrial—has been the general fall 
in advertising revenues and rise in costs, particu- 
larly wages. The American technique of follow- 
ing up television with newspaper advertising has 
not yet been adopted here. The oil companies 
have also cut down their newspaper advertising. 
As regards costs the experience of the Express 
group is typical—their general expenses have 
increased by over 50 per cent. in the last four 
years. Newsprint as a percentage of total cost 
varies from 28 per cent. in the case of the Express 
group to 40 per cent. in the case of the Daily 
Mirror group. Each of the three major groups 
consumes between 1,500 and 2,000 tons a week. 
Two rises of £1 per ton each have been made 
in the price of newsprint since the beginning of 
the year and at £604 a ton it is now at a record 
height. Not until there has been a substantial fall 
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in newsprint prices and a real improvement in 
labour relations, meaning operational efficiency, 
can the newspaper industry be regarded as a safe 
and sound investment medium. For the short- 
term, however, the speculator may find the present 
dividend yields attractive—7.4 per cent. on DAILY 
MIRROR, 8.7 per cent. ON ASSOCIATED NEWS, 9.6 
per cent. On BEAVERBROOK ‘A,’ and 9.7 per cent. on 
SUNDAY PICTORIAL. 
* . + 

I regret that my remark last week about the 
carve-up of the record profit of VITAMINS gave 
the erroneous impression that the directors were 
looking after themselves in the matter of service 
pensions. They were, of course, providing for ser- 
vice pensions for their whole staff, but I still think 
that their shareholders should have received a 
still higher dividend. 


NCHANGA CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


FAVOURABLE OUTLOOK IN SPITE OF REDUCTION IN PROFITS 


Tue twentieth annual general meeting, of Nchanga 
Consolidated Copper Mines Limited will be held on 
August 29 in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 

The following are extracts from the statement by 
the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, which has 
been circulated with the annual report and accounts: 

The company’s year which ended on March 31, 
1957, has been one of considerable activity. There 
has been a most satisfactory increase in the produc- 
tive potential of the mine and in the ore reserves, 
and the technical progress made has been impressive. 

The expansion of the ore-treatment plant to handle 
360,000 tons per month is being carried out simul- 
taneously with measures to open up a very large ore 
deposit known as the Nchanga orebody by open-cast 
methods. Stripping the overburden to expose the ore- 
body has been satisfactorily accomplished and ore 
from this deposit, which is of lower grade than the 
underground Nchanga West orebody, will soon be 
fed to the enlarged metallurgical plant. 

SECOND OPEN PIT 

During the year the consulting engineers recom- 
mended that the Chingola orebody, a comparatively 
small shallow deposit of high-grade copper, should 
be exploited. Stripping of the overburden covering 
this deposit should be completed by the end of 1957 
and ore from this second open pit is expected to be 
available for treatment early in the new year. 

The immediate purpose of these developments is 
not to increase the output of copper—although this 
will now be possible should market conditions alter 
in such a way as to make this desirable at any time 
ir the future—but rather to allow a more flexible 
production policy than has hitherto been possible. 

With three sources of ore to draw from, it will be 
possible to supply ore to the plant on a more 
balanced basis and to adjust the grade and com- 
position to suit metallurgical requirements and thus 
achieve the most economical production of copper. 

The total ore reserves at the end of the year in the 
two open-cast orebodies and the Nchanga West ore- 
body are estimated at 164 million tons, which under 
present circumstances indicate a mining life of nearly 
forty years. These estimated reserves are likely to be 
increased as further exploration and development 
work is completed. 

I am pleased that during the past few years of excep- 
tional prosperity much of the capital required for 
opening up the Nchanga orebody and for expanding 
the plant has already been provided from profits. 
Further large sums will still be needed to complete 
this and other capital expenditure programmes and, 
although most of the money will have to be spent in 
the immediate future, we propose to meet these com- 





mitments by appropriations from profits over several 
years and not necessarily in the year in which the 
money is spent. The extent to which this can be 
carried out will depend on the profits available in 
any one year and upon the cash position of the 
Company, but this policy would enable us to cushion 
the effects on future dividend distributions of lower 
copper prices, should these persist. 

It is also proposed to use the general reserve of 
£3,500,000, which we created by appropriations from 
profits last year, to meet the major portion of the 
Company’s remaining commitment to provide about 
£5,000,000 of loans to the Federal Treasury over the 
next four years. These loans are being made to assist 
in the financing of the Kariba hydro-electric scheme, 
railways, and other essential development projects in 
the Federation. 

PRICE OF COPPER 

The price of copper, which so materially affects 
the level of profits of our Company, has fluctuated 
within wide limits with a progressive movement 
downwards during the year. The London Metal 
Exchange price fell from £375 a ton in April, 1956, 
to £240 a ton at the end of the Company’s year, 
March, 1957, and at the end of June stood at £218 a 
ton. 

Last year I expressed a view that the very high 
prices obtained for copper in the early months of 
1956 could not be expected to recur and that the 
price would in due course settle down at a lower level. 
Although there has developed an excess in supplies 
over the immediate demand for copper, it does seem 
that the price has fallen lower than the overall 
market conditions warrant. Provided there are no 
industrial setbacks in America and Europe during the 
current year, there are good reasons to expect that 
the demand for copper will once again expand and 
restore more stable conditions in the markets for the 
metal. 

The market decline in the world price of copper 
caused a corresponding fall in the company’s profits. 
The net profit at £9,528,798 is some £7,566,000 lower 
than in the previous year. Nevertheiess our com- 
pany’s position remains very sound and its prospects 
continue to be favourable, even though the profits 
may not again reach the levels to which they had been 
raised through the high price of copper in the pre- 
vious year. 

The report and accounts have been posted to all 
stockholders. Other persons who are interested may 
obtain copies from the Head Office of the Company 
P.O. Box 1108, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia, or from 
the Transfer Offices at 44 Main Street, Johannesburg. 
or fram 40 Helborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. 
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’ ° ° COMMENDED 
went te Gu liverian Geophysics ste chomea gE SMERN) 
icienc be . . He showed me many of the refined calculations 
page Hs SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 389 by means of which he was endeavouring to determine 
Report by R. Kennard Davis the height of Up and the depth of Down. It must 
short- ‘ ore ‘ : ’ be observed that in fathoming the depth of Down 
present Competitors were asked to suppose that Laputa (See Gulliver's Travels) is holding a Geophysical he had found that his figures had taken him to the 
1 DAILY Year, and to describe some of the more important projects and experiments that are being under- centre of the Globe whereat Down was brought to 
WS. 9.6 taken. Up: imagination and fancy being wholly strangers 
; = z , to him, he had selected this point to inquire into the 
ent. on THE entries for this competition were rather who direct the proceedings have very rightly rejected range of Out By means of careful adjustment, 
disappointing. both in number and in quality. 4 visionary proposal to put ‘clocks forward one hour it had been calculated that this loadstone was 
Probably the holiday season and the hot weather '!" the spring and backward one hour in autumn in capable of providing an hitherto unsuspected speed 
out the had something to do with this; perhaps, too, eee to enable the commonalty to enjoy of parallel motion to the island. The intention was to 
is gave fp verbal ingenuity is a gift that most competitors eaciciiai ieaeitie travel between the two points A and B at such a rate 
6 find more readily at call than constructive er that it would greatly exceed the speed of light. If 
rs were imagination. Moreover, the pastims of boffin- saps this be possible (and he affirmed it with great confi- 
service Bi tagging could be indulged in far more light- The Warden of the Academy then escorted me to dence) the Laputans would arrive at point B and yet 
for ser- Seartedily in the time of Swift: now. when the ° 'o™ where three Projectors were planning the _ Still be able to observe the movement of their islund 
tl think na inl eeuaiiient h “pi Word. i experiments to be undertaken in Jgy, which | under- Over the intervening space... . The young man 
a sclentists possess (so literally.) the Last Word, it stood was to be a period of twenty lunar months. flapped me gently about the ears on several occasions 
sived savours of sacrilege: while modern invention may One Projector was reasoning that the island of during my conversations. 
be considered to have soared beyond the range  Laputa should circumnavigate the mainland for ten 
of satire. The wildest projects of the Laputans months clockwise and for ten months counter- (G. J. BLUNDELL) 
seem tame beside what has been achieved, and clockwise. He had concluded that this would produce I was received most politely by the Head 
still more so beside what may be achieved (failing 4! male births in the first period and all female Geophysician who bade me put on a pair of rose- 
the ultimate catastrophe) in a few decades. So,on Dirths in the second period. By such means the tinted glasses lest some of the experiments dazzle my 
the whole, the fancies of competitors appeared inhabitants of Balnibarbi on the mainland could con- eyes and trouble my understanding. . 
ather fantastic : aces of tol the sex of their population. The second Projector He first conducted me to an open-air amphitheatre 
rather less fantastic than the commonplaces of ya. pusil cathe die cantina t : P ae age 
toda as busily occupied with mathematical instruments where a group of men were engaged in weighing the 
Among attractive inventions and ideas, I noted 2 yee — me aed pmo ne — — — sun. This they did by placing on the scales two etn 
machine which ti in halinenee the rays of sunshine and transmit them through a = damsels, ordinarily of equal weight. one of whom 
a wind-machine whic Ows up balloons at one = vast number of pipes to all parts of the city. I had been exposed to the rays of the sun, the other of 
end and has a counter-inflationary effect On inquired what would happen during the night, ‘and whom had not. The difference in their weight was 
Laputan currency ai the other (James Fidgen); was told that, as everyone would be asleep. no one reckoned to be the amount of tanning conveyed by 
the bottling of a condensed form of gravitation, would notice that the pipes would be empty. the sun's rays; and this in turn, multiplied by a bil- 
to secure hats on heads in windy weather But the most remarkable scheme was that of the — Jion. gave the weight of the sun. 
(W. K. H.); and the conversion of right-angled sare aes ole patency ing hedege — , My eyes being somewhat dazzled by the sight of 
r sever le *s ‘t-angle riz a . sj avita- the sun-tanned maiden. was then taken to a Na 
sich a a ee triangles, for left-crick side tion for the space of one hour. He was now designing where a group of learned men were examining a 
: = a large glass bottle in which a man could be enclosed. — glass object that had been molten by some great 
=> | recommend that two guineas each be awarded — The man would be fitted with a tail whereby he could heat, and had now solidified in the shape of a ball 
lable in to Allan M. Laing, S. J. A., and Douglas Hawson. direct his motion through space towards the Moon. One astronomer was of the opinion that the ball 
of the § Commendation to J. E. Cherry and G. J. Blundell. At hourly intervals pellets of the drug would be taken had come from Mars: another. that it was certainly 
cushion according as the Bottle-man desired to move towards a part of the Moon. While they were thus arguing. a 
xf lower PRIZES the moon or away from it. little boy came up and recognised it as a glass marble 
(ALLAN M. LAING) of his that he valued highly and that he had dropped 
serve of Pee ae ee a : o , (DOUGLAS HAWSON) into the fire by misadventure the previous week 
ns from ne illustrious person proposes to black out the k O : 
; moon by means of a dense cloud composed of sul- In Laputa a Foliage Count is being taken. ne SPEC TATOR ( OMPI TITION No. 392 
1 of the phur, booi-black and burnt paper. with the object of band of experts is counting all the leaves on every 
le about restraining the action of the tides. The consequences, ak tree in the island, while another smaller band is Set by Colin Prestige 
over the JJ he said. would be pregnant with immense benefits to | counting the trunks. It is hoped to arrive ata definite =pj-xkens in Nicholas Nickleby introduces the 
sn oneiel the hum ni - : He eaves = with a mathematical p grein be Perersved yobrnset od - penchceners A ope ‘United Metropolitan Improved ioe Katie nad 
iliciiaians diagram of convincing complexity. d 2-me = d anying ¢ _ . taal 1 , 
be neing’s Another practical ta intends to bore a migration of eels throughout the year to discover Cc ee ota agg Pune see ent: ns BP om- 
hole to the centre of the earth which, being in a the exact destination and itinerary. Abroad a team PNY. A prize Of six guineas ts offered Jor ihe Wile 
state of igneous fusion. is a source of terrible danger equipped with transport aircraft is engaged in a ofa proposed charity or organisation appropriate 
to humanity. When his hole reaches the earth's Temperature Equalisation project. They are carrying to 1/957 and an extract from the chairman's annual 
flect internal fires, a constant stream of water diverted loads of snow from the North Pole to the Sahara = statement on the activities of the past year. Limit: 
4 ne ne from the ocean will descend to extinguish the flames. and returning with —* a -—_. ee, being /50 words. 
ee His hole is already two fathoms deep taken every hour at both ends. Also abroad, a team ie iia , ; 
ovement 1 observed with considerable sotiheation that only sponsored ‘by the Hatmakers’ Guild is investigating Entries, addressed ‘Spectator Competition No. 
1 Metal & projects with a possibility of success were being the shrinking of human heads with a view to the 392. 99 Gower Street, London, WC1, by August 
il, 1956, J countenanced; and the committee of philosophers production of a standard-size hat. 27. Results on September 6. 
"s year, 
t £218 a 
SPECTATOR CROSSWORD No. 953 
1 Beige ACROSS DOWN 
4 
that the | 4 Any response here about the player? (7) 1 Prose that ought to be well known (5). 
er level. 5 Sick, and accustomed to it (3-4). 2 A ripe film (anag.) (9). 
supplies 9 Pray sup with me, says the old Derby winner (7). 3 ‘And —— the thing we have prayed for in our 
a sail 10 To a Frenchman so much spirit leads to rage (7). face’ (E. B. Browning) . 
pepe 11 Such cutters display no originality (10). 4 Naturally it is upward in flight (5). 


5 Undetailed task of the gravedigger? (5, 4) 
6 Lonely spot for Scottish lovers perhaps (4). 
7 Vain pedestrian support (5). 


iring the [§ 32 He’s a party man (4). 
ect that [J 13 In chapel I am always to be found (3). 
and and & 44 He has the junior championship title, no doubt 


s for the {1t) 8 Half-consume part of the fortifications (4-5). 
17 As the Medes might have bowled? (4, 3, 4) 13 Repel me? Ah, it won’t last long! (9) 

a 19 ‘Tis paid with sighs a plenty And sold for 15 Comecloser, Dan, to disclose the pedicurist (9). 
oe peel endless —— ’( Housman) (3). 16 Naturally, one would have looked for a gas- 
oe inal 20 Spoils of war (4). conade from him (9). 
rospects ff 22 ‘Alice, whers art thou?’ (10) 18 Checks for sailor when he sun-bathes (7). 


21 It gets about in the playground (5). 

23 It’s a gift! (5) 

24 Father takes outsize in skirtings (5). 

25 ‘As —— as a painted ship Upon a painted 
ocean’ (Coleridge) (4). 


> profits § 26 Sign of the RAF poetically expressed (7). 
ov been 27 To be in such trim, one must keep on the rails (7). 
the pre ff 28 They have serpentine associations on board (7). 

















d to all | 2 Reflections of a melodious tom? (7) 

ted may Two prizes will be awarded: a copy of the De Luxe edition of Chanbeave Tocatiets Century Dictionary Solution on August 30 Solution to No. 951 on page 232 
a and a book token for one guinea. They will be awarded to the senders of two correct solutions 

ompany opened after noon on August 27 and addressed: Crossword No. 953, 39 Gover St., London, WCI in sie dt Aenean eee, Ut aan Genii te  Cemieds tien 


or from Orchard, Bracken Close, Woking Surrey. and Miss R. W. James, 19 
Norham Road Oxford 


nesburg. 


Chambers’s Twentieth Century Dictionary, New Version, is recommended for Crosswords. 
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Classified advertisements must be pre- 
paid 3s. 6d. per line. Line averages 36 
letters. Minimum 2 lines. Box numbers 
1s. extra. Classified Advertisement 
Department, The Spectator Ltd., 
99 Gower Street, London, WCl. 
Telephone EUSton 3221 (5 lines). 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 

BBC requires News Assistant in .Belfast. To 
assist in preparation of Northern Ireland News 
programmes, news talks and other topicality 
material for Sound and Television. Good edu- 
cational background, capacity to work quickly 
and efficiently under pressure, and journalistic 
experience essential. Knowledge of Northern 
Ireland affairs desirable. Salary £1,060 (possibly 
higher if qualifications exceptional), rising five 
annual increments to £1,365 p.a. max. Requests 
for application forms should reach Appoint- 
ments Officer, Broadcasting House, London, 
W.1, within five days. 
CANTERBURY UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Applications are 
invited for the position of SENIOR LECTURER 
in the Department of CLASSICS. Applicants 
should have a first-class Honours ‘degree in 
Classics, and some experience of University 
teaching. A special interest in Ancient History is 
desirable, though not essential. The salary 
attached to this position will be at the rate 
of. £1,315 per annum, rising by anaual incre- 
ments to £1,615 per annum. An allowance is 
made towards travelling expenses. Further par- 
ticulars and information as to the method of 
application may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Sauare, London, 
W.C.1. The closing date for the receipt of appli- 
cations in New Zealand and London, is 30th 
September, 1957. 


MISTRESS REQUIRED in September to teach 
Mathematics to *‘O”’ level at recognised by M/E 
School in Hampstead. The classes are small and 
the post is not full-time —Box 1186 


STELLA FISHER BUREAU, 436 Strand, 
W.C.2 (almost facing Charing Cross Station). 
Permanent and Temporary office staff (m. & f.). 
Typewriting, Duplicating TEM. 6644. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for insertion in these 
columns can normally be accepted up to Wed- 
nesday morning for publication the same week. 








FELLOWSHIP 


UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
FACULTY OF COMMERCE AND SOCIAL 
SCIENCE, The Faculty will shortly proceed to 
appoint a Fellowship for research in the general 
field of the location of industry, Applications 
are now invited from suitably qualified persons. 
The stipend will be within the range £700-£1,100 
per annum, according to qualifications and ex- 
perience. The appointment will be for one 
year in the first instance, renewable annually for 
two subsequent years. A good university degree 
and training in economic research are essential; 
Business’ experience would be an advantage. 
Anplications, with the names of two or three 
referees, should be sent not later than 14 Sep- 
tember, 1957, to the Registrar, The University, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15 from whom further 
particulars can be obtained. 


CAMBRIDGE GRADUATE, single, 30: five 
years’ high-level experience international busi- 
ness, freelance writer, must find worthwhile post, 
own or country, home or abroad. Fluent 
French, Spanish, good German. Has lived or 
travelled East, Europe, N. & S. America.—Box 
1185, 


Set ot pt pt pt tet somescft 
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Writer Wanted | 


— 


to ghost historical epic. Take existing 
biographies i9th-century military figure. 
Scene: among coloured races. Render 
into glamorous adventure story. Inter- 
pret largely in imagined conversations. 
Make fast action, recurring excitements. 4% 
Telescope events, introduce contem- 
poraries, generally dramatise. But keep 
effect ‘substantially true. To be com- 
pleted in three stages, developing as 
20. First (in instalments), script for over 
50 weekly 16-page coloured ‘‘comics.”’ 
Second, film-scenario. Third, book, Free 
hand, Principal giving ideas only, Im- $ 


t 

t 

{ mediate start essential, Generous cash 
ee 

! 

! 

l 

l 

} 
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basis. Part cash, part royalty plus credit 
as joint author also considered. Write 
very fully, in strictest confidence, in- 
cluding age, proof aptitude, time avail- *® 
able, terms required. Samples of work, 
returnable, appreciated. Brief applica- 
tions asking for particulars or inter- 
view will not help. All others personally 
followed up. Help of Literary Agencies 
or private recommendations gratefully 
welcomed and rewarded. Principal: 
K. D. Morgan, 13 King’s Road, Lom ¢ 
don, S.W.3 (SLOane 0361 . 
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SCHOOLMASTER §secks post next term. 
English, Latin and General subjects. Out-of- 
schoo! interests, especially Library, Dramatics 
and Games. Experienced, Good references.— 
Box 1170. aS 
STILL YOUNG at 37. Advertiser, man, edu- 
cated, personable, seeking change employment, 
town/country, creative /admin./organisational, 
where balance/maturity outweigh lack specialist 
qualifications. Quick perception, intelligent? cul- 
tured but not odd, competent, confident, con- 
scientious, adaptable, mobile. Prospect interest- 
ing career more important than high initial 
salary, though latter welcomed. London, inter- 
view, Sept, 1-7.—Box 1181. 


EXHIBITIONS AND 
LECTURES 


AVANT GARDE! ARTISTS! Art Lovers! 
Art Minded! ART QUARTERLY, the new 
journal edited by R. O. Dunlop, R.A., written 
and managed by practising artists. No. 1 JUST 
OUT. Obtainable only by direct vearly subscrip- 
tion £1 Is. post free from Secretary, Art 
Quarterly Publications Ltd., 4 St. Pancras, 
Chichester, Sussex. 

BRIGHTON, ROYAL PAVILION, Regency 
Exhibition, The State and Private Apartments 
fully furnished. Original furniture from 
Buckingham Palace. Banqueting display of the 
Ambassadorial Silver of the Marquess of Lon- 
donderry. Open 10 to 8 daily, including Sundays. 
*SCULPTURE—1850 and 1950.’ An exhibition 
of British Works shown in Holland Park, Ken- 
sington, 10 to dusk. Admission Is. 6d. 
SPIRITUALISM proves survival, Lectures and 
Demonstrations, London H.Q., 33 Belgrave 
Square, S.W.1. BEL. 5351. 

THE LEFEVRE GALLERY, 30 Burton 
Street. W.1. A GROUP OF CONTEM- 
PORARY FRENCH PAINTERS. Daily 
10-5.20. Sats. 10-1. 

THE TYPOGRAPHICAL ADVENTURE OF 
WILLIAM MORRIS—an_ Exhibition. Open 
at Leighton House, 12 Holland Park Road, 
W.14. 11 a.m.-5 p.m, (Sundays excepted) from 
20th August to 7th September. ADMISSION 
FREE. 


PERSONAL 


A GOOD HOME is one where you'll always find 
plenty of that wonderful Rayner's Indian Mango 
Chutney—from all good grocers, 

CANCER PATIENT (571592). Poor woman 
(79), living alone and aware of her complaint 
which she faces bravely despite the recent loss of 
son and daughter, Needs convalescence (6 gns. 
p.w.) and extra nourishment. Picase help us to 
care for her (also thousands of other sad cases). 
Jewellery welcomed. — National Society for 
Cancer Relief (Dept. G.7), 47 Victoria Street, 
S.W.1. 


FEELING FOGBOUND? Stand at your window 
with a glass of Duff Gordon's El Cid Sherry. 
Watch the mist turn rosy. 


FOREIGN STAMPS, Approval books, singles 
and sets on request. Stamps also bought.— 
Details, quantities and value to Box 99. 
HANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, relines, 
frames, etc. Any old Crocodile or Leather Bags 
remodelled as new, REMAKE HANDBAG 
CO., Beauchamp Place, S.W.3. Nr, Harrods. 
Post or call. 

HAVE YOU ANYTHING TO SELL? Readers 
having anything to sell or professional services to 
offer are invited to bring their announcements to 
the notice of the many thousands of readers of 
the ‘SPECTATOR.’ Prepaid Classified Adver- 
tisements cost 3s, 6d. per line (40 letters) and 
Should reach the ‘SPECTATOR’ Office, 99 
Gower Street, W.C.1, with remittance by 
Wednesday morning prior to the date of pub- 
lication. 

IF THE PARSON or his family are ill they 
can have every care and attention at St. Luke’s 
Nursing Home for the Clergy. This Nursing 
Home is not State aided, Subscriptions, Dona- 
tions, Legacies urgently needed. — 14 Fitzroy 
Square, London, W.1. 

KINSEY REPORT on the Human Female and 
the Human Male sent on by post, Write or call 
for our Free Price List and Literature on 
Family Planning.—Fiertag, 34 Wardour St., 
London, W.1, D.X. 

MICRO, CORNEAL and CONTACT Lenses, 
by Blackstones, specialists for 20 vears in the 
fitting and prescribing of invisible lenses, For 
Free Booklet and details of casy payments write 
David Blackstone, W.1 (Telephone GER. 2531), 
197a Regent Street, London, W.1. Telephone 
REG. 6993). Branches in main towns 

TICKLE YOUR PALATE—have some delicious 
Burgess’s Anchovy Paste on buttered toast, 
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UNITARIANISM. A church upholding liberty 
and progress in belief. Information, on receipt 
of stamp, from Secretary, S., Postal Mission, 
14 Gordon Square, W.C.1. 

WE PAY Is. per Ib. and refund postage for your 
old knitted woollens, hand or machine knitted, 
worn or torn. Also woollen underwear and old 
white wool blankets. Any weight accepted.— 
F. A. Blakeley (Woollens) Ltd., Queen Strect 
Mills, Ravensthorpe, Dewsbury, Yorks, Tel.: 
Dewsbury 17. 


LITERARY 


YOUR PEN CAN PAY for vour Holiday—this 
year and all the holidays to come. If once you 
learn to write you can always make money. 
The LSJ methods of individual coaching by cor- 
respondence brings success while you learn. 
Write to Prospectus Dept., The London School 
of Journalism 19 Hertford Street, Park Lane, 
London, W.1. GRO. 8250. “There are LSJ 
students all over the world’ 

AUTHORS’ MSS., any length, typed in 7 days 
(4-day emergency service for urgent works), 
short stories, etc., by return. Typescripts care- 
fully checked. Great emphasis on accuracy and 
attractive presentation, 4-hr duplicating service. 
Indexing, Cataloguing, Editing, Proof-reading, 
Literary research, etc. Temp. secretaries. Dictat- 
ing machine service. Public/Private meetings 
reported. Recording machines on hire. Transla- 
tions from/into all languages. Overnight Service. 
TELEDICTA SERVICE.2 DICTATE LETTERS, TRANSLA- 
TIONS, MEMORANDA, ETC., OVER PHONE—9 a.m.- 
9 p.m. Open till 9 p.m. and weck-cnds.—Secre- 
tarial Aunts, 32 Rupert St., W.1 (GER. 1067-9). 
BOOKS WANTED. B.A. English Honours, 
London. Text and ref. books. Priced list to 
Box 1195. 

BOOKS.—The ‘Spectator’ will arrange for books 
reviewed or advertised in the paper's columns to 
be sent to readers who cannot otherwise obtain 
them, Orders, accompanied by a remittance 
covering the books’ total published price, plus 
one shilling per volume for postage, should be 
sent to Book Order Dept., ‘Spectator,’ 99 
Gower Street, London, W.C.1. 
FICTION-WRITING, We are specialist tutors 
—No Sales—no fees. Students’ work appears in 
all markets, Prospectus free from Dept. B.23. 
British Institute of Fiction-Writing Science Ltd., 
Regent House,’ Regent Street, London, W.1. 
GERMAN BOOKS bought and sold. LIBRIS, 
38a Boundary Rd., N.W.8. MAI, 3030. 

JOAN EDWARDS, Accurate Typewriting. 2s. 
per 1,000. Carbons 6d.—25 De Frene Road, 
London, S.E.26. 

‘KNOW-HOW’ means Writing Success tor you. 
—No sales—no Fees tuition. Free R.2 Know- 
How Guide to Writing Success from B.A. School 
of Successful Writing Ltd., 134 New Bond 
Street, London, W.1. 

LITERARY TYPING, 2s. 6c. 1,000. Carbon 6d. 
Accuracy assured. Min. charge, 4s..— E, R. 
Jennings, 55 Brockman Road, Folkestone. 
TYPING MSS., 2s. 1,000 words.—Nancy McFar- 
lane, 96 Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Essex. 
THE PALL MALL PRESS specialises in the 
best liberal literature, Ask your bookseller for 
published and forthcoming titles, 

WANTED, bound volumes ‘Spectator,’ 1931-1939, 
—Derek Verschoyle, 5 Pelham Place, S.W.7. 
WRITE FOR PROFIT. Send today for inter- 
esting free bookict. The Regent Institute (Dept. 
85a), Palace Gate, London, W.8 (1,650 editors 
have bought R.I. students’ work—a_ record 
without parallel). 


EDUCATIONAL 
AMBITIOUS? SUCCESS-MINDED salesmen, 
speakers, executives take Dale Carnegie Courses. 
AVAILABLE BIRMINGHAM & LONDON. 
Brochure, 62 Oxford Street, W.1. LAN, 1025/6. 
BOYS’ PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, — Parents 
desiring vacancies, and men and women seck- 
ing teaching appointments, also Matrons and 
Assistant Matrons, should apply to R. J. S. 
Curtis, M.A. (S), Hon. Sec., Public Relations 
Committee, Incorporated Association of Pre- 
paratory Schools, Hurst Court, Ore, Hastings. 
COMMON ENTRANCE, — Smal! coaching 
school. Boys aged 10 to 14, Individual attention. 
Exceptional results past fourteen years. Sea and 
Mountain air. Games, Prospectus from Ivor M. 
Cross, M.A., Cantab. (lately’ Senior Master at 
Stowe)—Barbara K. K. Cross, B.A., -Oxon., 
Lapley Grange, Glandyfi, Machynnileth, Wales. 
Tel.: Glandyfi 243. 

EXPERT POSTAL TUITION for Examination 
—University, Law, Accountancy, Costing, Secre- 
tarial, Civil Service, Management, Export, Com- 
mercial, General Cert, of Education, etc. Many 
(non-exam.) courses in business subjects.—Write 
for free prospectus and/or advice, mentioning 
exam. or subject in which interested to Metro- 
politan College, G.40, St. Albans, or call 30 
Queen Victoria Street, E.C.4, 

HALTON HOUSE SCHOOL, Albion Road, 
Selsey-on-Sea, Sussex. Girls prepared for Com- 
an Entrance, Vacancies for next term, Selsey 





SECRETARIAL TRAINING, specially for uni- 
versity graduates and older students; six-month 
and intensive 14-week courses.—Write Organis- 
ing Secretary, DAVIES’S, 2 Addison Road, 
W.14. PAR, 8392, 


OXFORD, MARLBOROUGH SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE, 110A High Street. Tel.: Oxford 4349 
Comprehensive training for high-grade Secretaria) 
appointments for students of good general educa. 
tion. Foreign languages. Small classes, individug) 
attention. New Group begins 10th Septembe 
(next Group 14th October), Prospectus on app 
cation. 

OXFORD AND COUNTY SECRETARIAL 
SCHOOL, 34 Giles. Comprehensive training 
Christmas term 18 Sept. Tel.: 55966. Pros 
POSTAL TUITION for Gen. Cert. of Edu 
(all cxamining Boards). London, B.A., BSc, 
B.Sc.Econ., B.Sc.Sociology, LL.B., B.D. Degree 
and Diplomas, Law and Professiona! Exam; 
Mod. Fees, Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A 
LL.D., Dept. B92, Wolsey Hill, Oxford. E+ 
1894. 

ST. GODRIC’S SECRETARIAL COLLEG 
offers a choice of comprehensive courses of 
training for educated girls who wish to becom 
Private Secretaries, Company Secretarics 
Secretary-Linguists. Also Combined Secretarig 
and Finishing Course. Specialised training j, 
Journalism, Political, Hotel or Hospital work 
Intensive Course for university graduates, Day 
and resident students. New Courses 3rd Septen- 
ber and Ist October, 1957. Prospectus from th 
Principal, J. W. Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.), § 
Godric’s College, 2 Arkwright Rd@., London, 
N.W.3. Tel.: Hampstead 9831. 

THE RENHILL CORRESPONDENCE 
BUREAU can help you to develop friendship; 
and interests.—For details of Membership send 
S.a.e. to 274 Arkwright Street, Nottingham 





SHOPPING BY POST 


DR, DEIMEL UNDERWEAR for men 
women, children and infants is unique in ig 
kind on account of its special weave whid 
allows the body to breathe freely. Catalogue 
and patterns of fabrics on request.—DEIMEL 
HOUSE, 99 NEW BOND ST., W.1. 
HARRIS TWEED, 12s. 6d. per yard: alw 
TAILORING SERVICE PATTERNS an 
PRICES from IAN MACIVER, 96 Cronwe 
Strect, Stornoway, Isle of Lewis. 
ROSEMOYNE IRISH LINENS NOTED FOR 
THEIR LUSTROUS BEAUTY, Richly wove 
Crease-resisting Dress and Suiting Linens is 
Beautiful Colours, Immaculate for Town an 
Country Wear. Gossamer Sheer Linen in Past 
Shades, Elegant Damask. Table Napery, E- 
quisite Irish Hand-made Lace Luncheon Set 
Irish Hand Embroidered Afternoon Teacloth 
of Enchanting lovelinesss. Super Bed Linem, 
Damask Towels, Linen Turkish Towels, et 
Illustrated Catalogue from Rosemoyne Linem 
Jordanstown, Co. Antrim, Northern Ireland 


SMOKERS’ COUGH, CHRONIC CATARRE 
—Garlisil deodorised (non-smell) garlic 
tablets fortify resistance against bronchial! an 
pulmonary irritation and their sequela, Sen 
52s.°6d. for 1,000 Garlisol tablets (six month 
supply), and booklet of health-conserving infor 
mation.—Gariisol Natural Remedies, Fairligh 
Sussex. 


WHOLE FRUIT APRICOT JAM. The Mos 
Exquisite ever offered for sale. Sole ingredients 
Fresh First-grade Apricots and Pure Cam 
Sugar, Also available: Cape Gooseberry Jam, 
Pineapple Jam and Loganberry Jam. All Direc 
Imports from South Africa. One kind or amy 
desired assortment. 2 Ib. tins 6 for 25s., 12 for 
50s., 24 for 96s. All Post or Carriage Paid— 
SHILLING COFFEE CO, LTD., 16 Philpot 
Lane, London, E.C.3. ' 


FOR SALE 


DOUBLE CAMPING SKIFF, excellent cond 
tion, best Ayling sculls, fully equipped, ten 
cover, irons, paddies and boat hook. Vic# 
Constable’s Boat House, Hampton, Middx— 
Apply Wilks, c/o Somerton, The Square, Hart 
land, Nr. Bideford, N. Devon. 


~~ ACCOMMODATION 


BACHELOR WANTED share house term ol 
years. Ebury Street.—Box 1194. : 
URGENT. TWO LADIES WANTED, 21 to 2 
years to share West End Flat by September.- 
Box D.C. 

YOUNG LADY wanted to share attractivt 
house, Hyde Park area.—Box 1169, 


HOTELS 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Court, W. Clif 
Tel, 1944. 33 rms. 200 yards sea front. Gardens 
putting Green. Garages. Superlative food 
September 9 gns. October 8} gns, 

WEST SUSSEX, Abingworth Hall, ne# 
Storrington. Hols. or permanent. Central heatint 
all rooms. Several ground-floor bedrooms. Tele 
vision, Billiards, Unlicensed. 





SOLUTION TO CROSSWORD No. 951 

ACROSS.—1 Heeltaps. 5 Critic. 9 Metalli¢ 
10 Barren, 12 Locks. 13 Arachnida. 14 Fofe 
Stalling. 18 Contemporary. 21 Anarchist. 2 
Novel, 24 Nailer. 25 Portends. 26 Losef 
27 Reverend. 

DOWN.—1 Humble. 2 Entice. 3 Telescopt 
4 Philadelphia. 6 Reach. 7 Terrific. 8 Contang® 
11 Master stroke. 15 Lorgnette. 16 Scrannel 
17 Inhabits. 19 Evince. 20 Closed. 22 Cleat. 
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